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Can Cleveland Do It Again? 











NEW! BEST LOOKING.. BEST COOKING 


See the MIRACLE OVEN... Bakes food perfectly anywhere in oven 


COOKS FOOD PERFECTLY... ON ANY RACK. 
So perfectly balanced is the heat circulation in 
this new MiracLe OveN that you can bake in 
any rack position. It’s big, too — holds the largest 
turkey or a complete oven meal. 

SO FINE...SO FAST...SO SURE. Meats remain 
plump and juicy, taste better. Baking comes out 
right every time. Oven heats up in a jiffy. Broiler 
is ready instantly. 

SET IT AND FORGET IT. . . IT’S AUTOMATIC. Simply 
set the Built-in Electric Timer for “‘watchless” 
absentee cooking. Starts when you want it. Stops 
cooking when roasting or oven meal is ready. 


Bonus Space Between Units 


for Larger Utensils . . . Use 4 big — 


ing. Each unit has 5 controlled 
heats, for every cooking need. 


Simplified Cooking Controls 

out of the Steam Zone... Single 
Dial Oven Control starts heat, 
sets temperature with a simple 
twist. Tel-A-Glance Switches 
show what heat is on or off. 





EVERY HOUSE NEEDS A 


Westi nghouse Elite Reenigje Cl 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION + APPLIANCE DIVISION + MANSFIELD - OHIO 















He’s got the answers to your tire questions! 


IGHT from the start, you notice that 
Super-Cushions give you a much 
softer, more comfortable ride. 


But you naturally want to know what 
kind of mileage they’re going to give 
you, too. And Mr. R. W. Rogers, head 
of the Rogers Construction Co., in 
Portland, Ore., can tell you: 


Mr. Rogers says: ‘‘Over a period of 
years, I’ve used nearly every tire on the 
market—and I find that Super-Cush- 
ions are giving me more mileage than 
any other kind. 


“It’s amazing how much smoother 
they make your car ride, and how much 
better traction you get.” 


24 Ibs. 
of air pressure 


but more air 


a 


— 
Ms Ordinary ride | New softer ride 
‘, 


i» & — 





Softer ride! Super-Cushion is bigger and 
softer. Jt runs on less air pressure. It ab- 
sorbs road shock, jars and vibration. So 
you get a pillowy ride, less car wear, and 
fewer rattles! 





Greater Safety! Super-Cushions have a 
larger contact area with the road. So you 
get better traction, quicker stops. They’ll 
fit your present rims. See your Goodyear 
dealer now! 
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MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 





Super-Cushion T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 











DOUBLE ACTION 


Pa reyy 


MOTOR OIL 


FLOWS FAST 
STAYS TOUGH / 


Sound your “Z’ for 
this one Pennsylvania 
oil! . . . Sold coast to 
coast at this sign of 

quality service. 





* Registered Trade Mark Member Penn Grade Crude Oi} Ass’n., Permit No. 2 


Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 


an extra margin of safety 








Pathfinder is Published Every Other Wednesda 
nois, 


Talking It Over 


Every year nearly 200,000 Amer- 
icans die of cancer. What makes that 
frightful toll worse is the realization 
that a great many of these victims 
could be saved—by early diagnosis 
and prompt treatment. Science has 
not yet been able to discover the causes 
of cancer, but it has discovered how to 
cure many forms of the disease if it is 
recognized in time. Surgery and radia- 
tion treatment have saved many lives 
that otherwise would have been lost. 
Unfortunately, many others postpone 
doing anything about their symptoms 
or “suspicions” until it is too late. 


*% * * 


Medical science has proved time 
and time again the effectiveness of con- 
certed and determined effort in com- 
bating diseases that once stood high on 
the mortality tables. Some day can- 
cer, too, will be conquered. But it will 
take time—and a greater effort than is 
now being made. Mortalities from 
other causes are decreasing, while the 
number of cancer-deaths is increasing. 

It can be said, of course, that one 
reason for this is that science is pro- 
longing the normal life span, helping 
more people live to what are known as 
the “cancer years.” But this dread 
killer can strike anyone at any age. It 
causes the death of more women be- 
tween 35 and 55 years of age than any 
other disease. Among men its toll is 
exceeded only by that of heart disease. 


* * * 


Cancer can be conquered. Can- 
cer must be conquered. And the more 
effort we put forth the sooner it will 
be conquered. What we are now spend- 
ing yearly to fight this vicious disease 
amounts to only 35¢ per person. When 
we recall that we spent $2 billion to 
produce the atom bomb, when we re- 
member the billions of dollars we are 
spending to rehabilitate foreign coun- 
tries, when we think of the billions we 
are spending on arms, it seems incred- 
ible that we spend only about $50 mil- 
lion yearly for defense against an 
enemy that kills almost 200,000 Amer- 
icans every year. Of this sum, $22 mil- 
lion is spent by the National Cancer 
Institute, sponsored by the Govern- 
ment, $15 million by universities and 
foundations, and $13 million by the 
American Cancer Society. Additional 
contributions to the cause are made by 
the Metropolitan and other life insur- 
ance companies to alert the public 
against the disease. 

The American Cancer Society has 
been for 36 years the world’s greatest 


Help Fight Cancer 








by Graham Patterson 





Recruiting poster. Joining is easy. 


front-line force against cancer. But its 
efforts can go only as far as the funds 
contributed by you and others will 
permit. For everything that is done 
costs money. The society, for instance, 
maintains 60 divisions of activity in its 
efforts to find the causes and cure of 
cancer. These include more than 200 
research projects where leading sci- 
entists labor constantly to solve the 
riddle of the disease. 

The society maintains informa- 
tion centers and detection facilities, 
that the public may be better informed 
and helped in recognizing symptoms 
to further early treatment. It also 
maintains equipment for diagnostic 
and treatment clinics; it assists those 
who are financially unable to afford 
treatment. In addition, it conducts 
constant professional education proj- 
ects, to train doctors and nurses in 
new techniques of cancer treatment, 
a program of public education, and is 
now seeking one million new members 
for its volunteer Field Army to carry 
on education and service programs. 


* x *% 


There is real hope that science 
will find the means to end cancer. We 
can help speed its progress by our 
contributions to the American Cancer 
Society’s 1949 campaign for funds 
which began Apr. 1. The money you 
give may help to save your own life. 
Anyone wishing to contribute may 
mail a check or money order to CAN- 
CER, care of his local post office, or 
to the American Cancer Society, 47 


Beaver St., New York 4, N.Y. 
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Eyes Front: Always on the alert for 
significant social and cultural interpreta- 
tion of pictures and in “peepul” on the 
hoof, I am wondering why the PaArtn- 
FINDER cover of Mar. 9 shows the man’s 
eyes on the face of the waitress rather 
than more logically on the steak. 


G. P. Wittiams, Delaware, Ohio. 
That’s logic? —Ed. 


Methods for Math: Re “Wrong 
Number” (Education, Mar. 9), the State 
Department and the rural teachers should 
be told that to find the selling price of an 
item on which a 15% commission is al- 


lowed, one must divide cost price by 85 | 
eee The cor- 


rather than multiply by 15. 
rect figure is $1,458, the commission of 
15% $218, leaving an invoiced price of 
$1.240. 

Lota CAMPBELL, Cleveland, Ohio. 


e @ Profits 
COBTB.<.%.4 
Curtis F. Smitu, Kansas City, Kan. 


are 


e e I cannot find that I could make | 


15% if I paid $1,240 and sold for $1,426. 
C. E. Leacu, Columbia, Mo. 


Schools of accounting (where all 
items are related to sales rather than 
costs), PATHFINDER’s reader-mathemati- 
cians and most businessmen do use sale 
price as the base for calculating profits. 
Hence, the answer of $1,458. But many 
grade school tests use cost price as the 
base and so would give selling price as 


$1,426.—Ed. 


Austin Parts: In connection with 
your recent article on European small 
cars, there may be some misunderstanding 
about the extent today of Austin’s service 
and parts organization in the U.S. 

Our dealers and sub-dealers, now 
fully established across the states, are 
carrying an adequate stock of Austin 
parts. If any dealer is unable to obtain a 
part, he can, by direct application to our 
headquarters in New York City, have it 
air-freighted to him within 24 hours, 
though this should seldom be necessary. 

Our New York warehouse has al- 
ready received more than $1 million 
worth of spare parts. Nearly half of them 
are in the hands of our dealers. Addi- 
tional supplies have been shipped direct 
from England to San Francisco and Se- 
attle for West Coast dealers. 

H. E. Sapier, General Service 
Manager, The Austin Motor Co., 
Ltd. (England), New York. 


The Longoria Case: If ever an 
issue of an un-American nature needed 
investigating it is the case of the group 
which supposedly intimidated T. W. Ken- 
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**Call it ‘personal preparedness’ — 
I’m ready for anything. Bring on 
the unexpected guests. I’m pre- 
pared against food shortages, too. 
My Deepfreeze home freezer is 
always full of foods bought when 
quality and price are right. I shop 
only when it’s convenient, buy in 
money-and-time-saving quantity. 
I cook and bake ahead, too. 


Models available for 
every family. 


From $239.95 to $599.50 


“Tve got old 


MOTHER HUBBARD 
beat a Mile!, 


Old Mother Hubbards 
cupboard was tare! 
Pr our Deepfreeze frome Freezer 
everythings there! 
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My Deepfreeze home freezer food 
bank pays dividends in better eat- 
ing, better living. Your nearest 
Deepfreeze home freezer dealer 
will show you how the Deepfreeze 
home freezer actually pays for 
itself, pays you a profit, too!” 


Wek 
Feature For Feature 
With Any Other 
Home Freezer 


Counter-balanced lid 
Storage baskets 
Storage dividers 
Temperature control 
Lid lock 

Food protection plan 


MODEL C-6 
6 Cu. Ft 


Holds more than 
210 pounds of food 


269° 


Retail Price delivered 
andinstalled anywhere 
in the U.35.A 


The Name of the World’s First and Finest Home Freezer 


THAW AWAA 


Javier — There is only one 


home freezer named ‘Deepfreeze 


Ty) ed 14444; 





SEND FOR VALUABLE BOOKLET "44nemahers Manual” 


Suggestions for homemaking, better living. Send 10c with name and address to 
Dept. P-49. Deepfreeze Division, Motor Products Corp., North Chicago, Illinois. 














COME SUMMER | 
WERE OFF P | 
TO 






CANADA’S 4 
VACATION PROVINCE 


We'll take the highroad = £8 
to Ontario this summer... if “ 





for the vacation of a life- 
time, We're making plans 
now for our Ontario AR, 
holiday.,.and we chose —acti/Pii | 
Ontario this year because —LIZ EN | 
in its 400,000 square miles 

of great outdoors there’s 

so much to do,..so much 7% 

to see, We'll find sandy LoVNEsS 
beaches, we'll sail and fish es 

for the "big ones” in clear 


lakes and white streams. BASIS 
ee sre | 

Dad is taking his golf clubs ({% eo | 

along and we've got ou: “Tes, 


cameras ready to get 





some swell scenery shots, 


We're all going to have J Z Ya 
a wonderful time this ~~ US “dl 
<I S 


year in Ontario, 


~~ Sasi node A » Peeples 


r ~~ 
Department of Travel and Publicity, 
E5, Parliament Buildings, Toronto, Ontario. | 


i Please send me free information about Ontario. § 


’ Name 


) Address 
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Testing at Yale. Technicians weigh and measure tropic woods. (SEE: Tropic) 


nedy of Three “ivers, Tex., preventing 
his handling the burial of Felix Longoria 
(Nation, Mar. 9).... 

Henry S. Situ, Colton, Cal. 


e e [ am employed in the local tele- 
graph office at Three Rivers. On Jan. 8, 
Mrs. Beatrice Longoria and T. W. Ken- 
nedy called to send a telegram confirming 
previous request to have the remains of 
Felix Longoria brought to Three Rivers 
for reburial. On the same day, Mrs. Lon- 
goria agreed with Mr. Kennedy on the 
amount of funeral equipment required 
and where the casket would be placed in 
her home. Arrangements were made with 
the local American Legion Post for mili- 
tary honors—the pallbearers would be of 
Mexican ancestry. Before leaving for 
Corpus Christi, Mrs. Longoria assured 
Mr. Kennedy the arrangements were sat- 
isfactory. 

On Jan. 10, Hector Garcia tele- 
phoned Kennedy in regard to the use of 
the funeral chapel, and I understand 
Kennedy told Garcia his interference was 
not desired, that he would make arrange- 
ments with Mrs. Longoria, and in the 
heat. of the conversation said the whites 
would not like it. We all admit this re- 
mark should not have been made, and on 
Jan. 11 Mr. Kennedy apologized to Mrs. 
Longoria, offered her any or all facilities 
of his funeral home and made a public 
apology to anyone affected. The mayor 
of Three Rivers offered his home where 
the remains could be held until burial 
services. All offers were rejected and 
publications have kept the one-sided story 
hot ever since. ... 


L. O. HartMan, Three Rivers, Tex. 


Idea on Funerals: I was delighted 
with the truly Christian criticism in 
“Ghouls’ Gold” (Religion, Mar. 23). 
Cemeteries seem to the writer paganism 
at its peak. 

E. I. Puiturps, Abington, Pa. 


Tropic Potential: The Office of Na- 
val Research and Yale’s Forestry School 
deserve congratulations for their work 
with tropical woods (Americana, Apr. 6). 
They are showing a commendably far- 
sighted attitude in pursuing this research 
to find additions to and substitutes for 





the lumber that now is available to us. 
And the abundance of the tropics— 
this time in the form of 12,000 types of 
trees—is once again illustrating its enor- 
mous, but comparatively untapped, poten- 
tiality for usefulness in the world. 
VeRNE Martin, New Orleans, La. 


Resources and Union: I enjoyed 
“Canada Adds a Province” (Mar. 23). 
On the map on page 28, however, one 
thing was missing. While I realize that 
no effort made to indicate all re- 
sources of Canada, yet it seemed strange 
that for Ontario . . . nickel was omitted. 
About 90% of the world’s nickel supply 
comes from northern Ontario (Interna- 
tional Nickel mines at Sudbury)... . 

RaymMonp H. Wirt, Ottawa. 


was 


e @e Newfoundland’s union with Can- 
ada is big news and a bigger steal. .. . 
Forty-eight per cent of the votes cast were 
against confederation. 
Joun S. Taytor, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Postal Rates: I join you in your 
struggle against the would-be high postal 
rates (Talking It Over, Mar. 23). I'm 
“thumbs down” on the Murray Postal 
Bill. 

James Foster, Marshall, Mo. 


ee Certainly the Administration 
does not hope to pass such a bill. It is a 
danger signal. If some of these proposals 
cannot be blocked, we will soon pass the 
“point of no return.” 
Cuar_es Monrort, Goshen, Ind. 


e ¢ Economists propose raising the 
cost of postal cards 100%. That’s the 
last crushing blow—penny wise and 
pound foolish. 

Gorbon Stuart, Pacific Palisades, 

Cal. 


ee The Post Office Department 
should be self-supporting. I am writing 
my Congressman to support the bill. 


Rap Taccart, Walla Walla, Wash. 


e Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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BB ovr CHALLENGES YOU! 


Above, Ca as he 





HAVE YOU really tried to protect your READ THESE ENTHUSIASTIC 
hair? Or are you facing the prospect of bald- REPORTS 
ness without doing anything about your mis- — . 
fortune? Carl Brandenfels, of St, Helens, Marjorie King, 3837 North Bataan, Apart- 
Oregon, challenges YOU to read his story and ment 8, Portland, Oregon: “It is almost un- 
TAKE ACTION NOW! believable. Two years ago I was completely 


PRINCIPLES OF HAIR GROWTH bald—now, I have a full head of hair again.” 
Scientists state that hair will continue to Jack Houston, radio and television ecript 7 “7 
grow as long as the hair follicle remains un- writer, 380 Riverside Drive, New York City: Bides Beachowen, $005 N. Portiond Bivd., 
‘ ae ‘ : “ Speipe ep ° : ” tland, —‘“* vas completely bald, 
damaged and as long as nothing interferes I’ve got fuzz that tingle —_ weg odiieaet Bye. a er ae My 
was Da 


iy 





with the blood supply to the scalp. Carl Bran- A. B. Baird, Casper, Wyoming : 
denfels believes that in many bald or partially for thirty years. Now I part my hair with a 
bald people, THE HAIR FOLLICLES ARE comb.” Mrs. Louis Barrios, 2373 North Vil- 
STIL. ALIVE, even though no hair is grow- lere Street, New Orleans 
ing from them. 

Carl Brandenfels has developed a simple 
home course designed to bring about a more ti 
healthy condition of the scalp and to increase Carl Brandenfels does not guarantee to pro- 


the blood supply to the scalp area. Carl sin- mote new hair growth, because he realizes that 
-erely aliewac > “2 ¢ , oO very se 2 yroOw Wy air. > ye . 

cerely believes that proper use of his two not every user has grown new hair. He does Biss. Amp Glevenate, Central elas, Ore, 
formulas “together with his unique pressure not classify his home course with the so-called age 62. “I was completely bald for two 


massage will, in many cases, bring about a “hair-growers.” Carl does point with pride to years. Now I have almost all my hair back.” 
condition which will help nature ALLOW 
HAIR TO GROW. 


first haircut was the ‘thrill of a lifetime’. 


, Louisiana: “I’ve 
tried many hair preparations, but none gave 
the results that your home course gave me.” 





his thousands of letters from satisfied users. 
He does believe that proper use of Branden- 





"Smee CARL BRANDENFELS 


12,438 TESTIMONIALS fels’ Scalp and Hair Applications and Mas- 

3randenfels’ Scalp and Hair Applications sage will in many cases, bring about a condi- 
and Massage have been tested by years of tion which will help nature allow hair to grow. 
actual use. Men and Women of all ages—with 
varying degrees of baldness—have written APPLIED AT HOME 
letters of praise. By certified count, Carl Use Brandenfels’ Scalp and Hair Applica- 
Brandenfels has on file 12,438 letters report- tions in the privacy of your own home. Carl’s Left—O. K. Mutton, Olympia, We.. age 6 
H . > teow enn . Phos, cai : : . —‘‘*My hai as falli ut by handfuls. 
ing from one to all of the following results formulas are not sticky and will not rub off a 7 ee Bee nk A. _— 


after using Brandenfels’ Scalp and Hair Ap- 





nouncement to s 
friend = 


will be filled as rapidly as the. formulas become available. 
PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY. 
bee eae we eB eB ee ee eee eee 


THE ONLY APPLICATION AND MASSAGE OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA. MANUFACTURED AND SOLD ONLY BY CARL BRANDENFELS, ST. HELENS, OREGON 
APRIL 20, 1949 7 





licat; Mz d on hat bands, clothing or bed linens. Direc- with hair.” 
plications and Massage: tions are easy to follow. A five-week home Howard Jones, oP gar ga pens “Lost “ 
prsneneetntre tea Boon, ey course costs $15, plus $3 Federal Tax (total rea is almost covered with light, fine hair.” 
eNO MORE EXCESSIVE FALLING HAIR $18). Send your order to Carl Brandenfels, : 
eRELIEF FROM DANDRUFF SCALE St. Helens, Oregon. Don't put off action any 
eIMPROVED SCALP CONDITION longer! Mail your order TODAY. ACT we Ware 
Visi CARL BRANDEN- TAKE THIS IMPORTANT STEP TODAY 
CARL BRANDENFELS, St. Helens, Oregon Pr-420 
“WASHINGTON If Please send me—in a plain wrapper—a 5-weex supply of a 
wi i a S Brandenfels’ Scalp and Hair Applications and Massage with t 
E pohane Bl directions for use in my own home. 
st A. LENS i (0 Cash—1! enclose $15 plus 20% Fed. Tax ($3), total $18. f 
(Will be shipped prepaid.) rl 
i OC. O. D.—1 agreé to pay postman $18 plus postal charges. . 
| U DIR. xinsunsinnetnniesenencticninabitinmanasicintninncnieibiennatingninnneaiiaaniaaaniinsalllaan A 
. a this ft DT scsi cere renren oon pennsnencnennenaiannenteremmnemtamnecentttinenerieetite 4 
problem, poss ‘this an- i REL Ee Oe et Zone........... State... i 
& Cash orders will be shipped immediately, postpaid. Cc. 0. D. orders ' 
i 
J 








ADVERTISEMENT 






...on Big Business...on the -7 
Worker. ..on Fascism. ..on Race 
and Color. 

“But,” you may ask, “what do 
you mean by a ‘Catholic Atti- 
tude’?” After all, what has reli- 
gion got to do with Industry and 
Labor, Wages and Profits?” 

Just this much, friend. Religion is 
more than a Sunday morning affair — it 
affects every moment of your daily life. 
Life is made up of actions, one right after 
the other — and these actions are either 
good or bad. Religion gives us the moral 
standards to judge whether these actions 
are right or wrong! 

It is a question of right or wrong—it 
concerns religion—if an employer de- 
prives his laborers of their just wages... 
if a selfish group “corners” the market 
and works hardships on others... if a 
union calls a strike that will cripple the 
whole country’s economy. 

This is where the Catholic Attitude 
comes in. The Catholic Church would be 
failing its duty if it did not apply the law 
of God to the many problems that beset 
today’s world. 

When Christ lived among men, they 
learned from Him the Christian attitude 
toward the social questions with which 
they were faced. He refused to meddle in 
mere politics, but He was careful to tell 
rulers not to exceed their authority. He 
warned Pilate that he had no right to 
commit injustice for the sake of expedi- 


ency. He rebuked hypocrites who took 


SUPREME 


YES, THERE IS A 
CATHOLIC 





ATTITUDE 


-, advantage of widows and orphans. 





| He pointed out the right use of 
money and the moral obligations 
of the wealthy. 

Of course, Christ said nothing 
about Communism, Trade Unions, 
or Capitalism. These questions 
did not then exist. But certainly 
to us they are every bit as important 
as those on which He spoke to the men 
of His day. And His voice is needed 
now to speak with the same authority for 
the solution of our difficulties. 

Christ established His Church to teach 
all men to observe all that He had com- 
manded — to direct them in the religion 
of every-day life. 

It is for this reason we find the Apostles 
criticizing the intolerance of their fellow- 
countrymen and proclaiming the equality 
of the Gentile converts. We see St. Paul 
writing in great detail of the obligations 
of masters and servants, of husbands and 
wives. From St. Peter we learn about 
taxpaying and the obedience we owe to 
civil authorities. The Catholic Church 
continues this tradition today by express- 
ing its attitude on the basically moral 
problems of modern society. 

You will find it well worth your while 
to investigate the Catholic Attitude on 
matters that vitally concern us all: on 
Industry and Labor ... Race and Color... 
Liberalism, Democracy and Communism. 

Write today for a free pamphlet ex- 
plaining the Catholic Attitude on these 
and similar questions. Ask for your copy 
of Pamphlet No. 10—P. 


COUNCIL 


KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 


Religious Information Bureau 


‘4422 LINDELL BLVD. 


ST. LOUIS 8, MO. 
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William Jansen. Wanted: junior films. 


Films written especially for children 
have hardly been tried and many of those 
educational movies that have been pro- 
duced have suffered from meager budg- 
ets, and second-rate talent.—Dr. William 
Jansen, superintendent, New York City 
schools. 


The studio in which the [Milton] 
Berle show originates has 290 seats. We 
have 10,000 ticket requests, which repre- 
sent some 35,000 tickets. . . . Simple 
mathematics will show that thousands of 
people just never will get tickets——Don 
Stewart, Texas Co. 


I can’t imagine why he or anyone 
else wants to get into politics —Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, on hearing of FDR 
Jr.’s plan to run for Congress. 


When apartment hotels were decon- 
trolled in Kansas City their rents did not 
go up 15%, as some claim will happen 
with removal. They increased from 100 
to 150%.—Mayor William E. Kemp, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Bear cubs don’t look like bear cubs; 
robins don’t look like robins; that is to 
say, the real thing often varies from the 
myth.—Al Staehle, New York artist. 


Propaganda for an earthly life 
without God is open, seductive, continu- 
ous. Often God is not denied. . . . He is 
not cursed. ... He is as though absent.— 


Pope Pius XI. 


It is futile to talk of planning until 
we have determined how to achieve a de- 
cision in the peacemaking.—Bernard 


Baruch. 


I’m dressed and shaved by 8 
o’clock. Every Congressman shaves care- 
fully each morning, hoping he may be 
caught in a newsreel that day.—Rep. 
Norris Cotton—(R.-N.H.). 
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The possibility of being ruled by 
the U.S. Congress .. . and the possibility 
of finding ourselves submerged in a coun- 
try which is at least 25 to 30 years be- 
hind ourselves are quite horrifying.— 
Benn Levy, British M.P., objecting to 
suggestion England be 49th US. state. 











PRINCE ALBERT IN 
> MY PIPE MEANS A RICH- 
TASTING SMOKE THATS MILD 
AND MELLOW. AND THE NEW 
HUMIDOR TOP SURE 
KEEPS PA. FRESH 









I have to be careful of what I say 
and what I do. They all feel they have to 
watch over me like a_ father.—Mary 
Shadow, 22, lone woman member, Ten- 
nessee legislature. 


No member of a conspiracy has the 
right to teach in our public schools if we 
are to continue to believe in democracy. 
—Norman Thomas, Socialist leader, as- 
sailing Communists in schools. 











“It’s a joy to load my pipe with Prince Albert,” says Bill Kampfe. 
“P.A. gives me tongue-easy smoking comfort.” Right, Bill! P.A.’s 
choice tobacco is specially treated to insure against tongue bite. 


THERE'S MORE SMOKING 


PLEASURE WITH P.A- 


“There’s no other 


s agree, J 
. een ich-tasting smoking j0¥-" 


Our studies of the atom reveal in a 
new and startling way how unmaterial 
our world is. Matter has been replaced 
by energy in the new theories that have 
replaced the materialistic science of the 
last two centuries.—Prof. Donald Hatch 
Andrews, Johns Hopkins University. 


The tremendous snow cover has 
been melting in the right direction—from 
South to North. We did have enough 
snow up there to send five times the rec- 
ord amount of water down the river. But 
the Lord is on our side.—Maj. Gen. Lewis 


A. Pick, Chief of Engineers, U.S. Army. 





ane smokers at 
ip orton like Prince Albert 





One barrel used to last me 20 
hours—now it lasts only two hours. I can 
do very well at a nickel. I can make an | 
average of $3 a half-barrel—Sam Atkins, 
New York nickel-beer vendor. 









PA'S CRIMP CUT 
TOBACCO IS GREAT FOR 

ROLLING. PRINCE ALBERTS 
MAKIN’ SMOKES ARE COOL 
AND MILD.HAVE AN 
EXTRA RICH 


The lumber business is bad. It has 
been slowing down and is still slowing 
down. Prices are low in relation to man- 
ufacturing costs.—V illiam G. Reed, lum- 
ber executive, Shelton, Wash. 













I think the question of obsolescence 
of television receivers is something of a 
tempest in a teapot. I do not think any- 
one buying a set has had a fraud perpe- 
trated upon them.—W ayne Coy, chairman, 
Federal Communications Commission. 





“It’s a cinch to roll a firm, trim cigarette with crimp cut Prince Albert,” 
says Bill Peters. “P.A. holds in the paper for easy shaping of extra- 
mild, extra-tasty ‘makin’s’ smokes,” 


[Ex 









MORE MEN SMOKE "Winston-Salem, NSC.” 





THAN ANY OTHER TOBACCO 
“THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE — 
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Wayne Coy. TV-buyers were not gypped. TUNE IN “Grand Ole Opry”, Saturday Nights on NBC ug) 
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/ REALLY ENJOY MY OWN PARTIES 
SINCE WE GOT THE GE DISHWASHER/ 


IMAGINE- ALL THOSE DIRTV DISHES 


ROUT OF SIGHT AND CLEANED UP 


IN NO TIME / 





A spandy-clean kitchen mere minutes after meals— 
with General Electric Dishwasher! 





Want to save your hands? Keep them 
out of hot dishwater. With a G-E Dish- 
washer you never touch dishwater. Yet 
dishes are cleaner than if done by hand. 
Cover opens automatically to allow dishes 
to dry! So hygienic! 





Want to save your china? G-E Dish- 
washer is extra careful of your breakables! 
Convenient racks hold china, glassware, 
silver safely. Nothing moves but the water. 
Dishwasher cleans pots and pans too. Even 
cleans itself! 


Want to avoid kitchen clutter—yet do 
your dishes just once a day? Let the G-E 
Dishwasher do them—automatically! Just 
place soiled dishes out of sight in Dishwasher 
after meals. It washes a whole day’s dishes 


for a family of four, at one time! 





a 


Want to avoid drudgery? “Load Dish- 
washer (that’s easy) . .. turn a switch 
(that’s easy) and that’s all! Dishes are thor- 
oughly washed and double-rinsed. Dish- 
washer is of convenient height, and provides 
additional work surface. 





The G-E Automatic Dishwasher is avail- 
able as a separate appliance (as shown); 
also as an individual model which can be 
incorporated in the counter-top of a custom- 
built kitchen. And in the famous G-E Elec- 


tric Sink, with provision for installing the 
Disposall* as well. Whichever you choose 
... you can put your confidence in General 
Electric. General Electric Company, 
Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


*General Electric's registered trade-mark for its food-waste disposal appliance. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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AUTOMATIC 
DISHWASHER 


DOES THE DISHES BY ITSELF 
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The Cover. Baseball is here. 
Hottest spot in the game this season 
will be occupied by player-manager 
Lou Boudreau, who last season led 
the Cleveland Indians to their first 
pennant since 1920. Was this 1948 
performance a fluke? Who'll win 
this year’s American and National 
League races? For prospects, see 
Sports editor Watson Fenimore’s re- 
sumé of the ’49 pennant outlook, Can 
Cleveland Do It Again?, page 23. 


x * * 


Want to Save Money? No 
matter when your PATHFINDER sub- 
scription expires, you can save money 
by renewing now—before the price 
goes up. However, this is the last 
time we can offer you an opportunity 
to renew at the present low rates: 2 
years for $3 or 4 years for only $5. 
Effective with the next issue the price 
will be $2.50 a year! 

You can use the convenient card 
bound in this issue to send your re- 
newal. Merely attach an address 
label from your PATHFINDER or fill 
in your name and address exactly as 
it appears on your magazine. Mail 
your card today and you'll be sure 
your letter is postmarked in time to 
be accepted at the present low price. 
Address: Dept. R, PATHFINDER, 
Pathfinder Building, Washington 5, 
D.C, 


Editorial Office: Pathfinder Building, 1323 M 
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IF YOU WANT HANDSOME 
HEALTHY-LOOKING HAIR. 





Wake up, men! Remember water is no 
hair tonic. And don’t keep on plaster- 
ing your hair down with sticky, gooey 
products which cover hair and scalp 
with a dirt-catching ‘scum.’ Use Kreml 
—a distinctly different hair tonic. 
Kreml grooms hair so naturally with 
a handsome lustre yet never smothers 
hair — never clogs pores with greasy 
goo. Great to remove dandruff flakes. 
Kreml keeps your hair — scalp feeling 
as delightfully clean as the day you 
washed it. Change to miracle-working 
Kreml today |! 





A product of R, B. Semler, Ine. 
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Under The Dome 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICF 





DEFENSE SECRETARY LOUIS A. JOHNSON CONFERRED SECRETLY with Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower and the Chiefs of Staff in Florida over the week-end. 
Johnson told Eisenhower that he was gravely concerned over Russian 
pressure on Greece and Turkey. Because the situation is so bleak he 
urged Ike to reconsider his decision to return to Columbia University 
and stay on as permanent president of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

THE FIRST JOB NEW UNDERSECRETARY OF DEFENSE STEPHEN T. EARLY will undertake is 
overhauling the Armed Services' press relations policies. Early has 
been given a free hand to devise any method of handling press affairs 
which will end competitive headline grabbing. He also will cut to the 
bone the overstaffed information corps; more than 200 heads will fall 
in a month. 


ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG are about to break out in the open. Chances are 
excellent that the two Republican leaders will air their differences 
when the Senate Appropriations Committee begins consideration of the 
money needs for the Economic Cooperation Administration. 


ANY HOPE THE ADMINISTRATION HAD OF RAISING FEDERAL TAXES BY $4 BILLION has been 
abandoned... Chairman Walter F. George of the Senate Finance Committee 
warned White House advisers that if Truman pushes the tax issue a 
powerful coalition of Southerners and Republicans are ready to steal 


the ball and counter with a $1 billion cut in excise taxes. 
ALTHOUGH THE PRESIDENT HASN'T ADMITTED IT TO ANY OF HIS CONGRESSIONAL LEADERS, 


he is now convinced that he would be the ultimate loser if he were to 
try to railroad through the Senate the appointment of former Washing- 
ton Governor Monrad C. Wallgren as chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board. Instead, the President may follow the advice of 
party leaders and nominate Floyd B. Odlum, former War Production 
Board official, for the post. 


doesn't try to buck the Southern bloc that he has revived his scheme 
of making an around—the—country-—swing to lay the questions of new 
labor laws, housing and civil rights before the people. His closest 
advisers are against the idea, insist the time isn't ripe-—and are 
urging the President to stay close to his desk at least until Congress 
adjourns July 3l. 


MEANWHILE, THE PRESIDENT IS USING THE OLD DODGE OF "JOBS FOR VOTES." Top ad- 
ministrators have received direct orders from the White House to 
prepare lists of all available patronage jobs, which, with postmaster- 
ships, are being offered to balky Congressmen in an effort to keep 
them in line. 








the last three weeks to induce Associate Justice Frank Murphy to 
resign from the Supreme Court. Rhode Island's Sen. J. Howard McCrath, 
chairman of the Democratic National Committee, wants to be a justice.. 
But Murphy is refusing to play ball. 

AFL PRESIDENT WILLIAM GREEN will quit this year. His tentative successor is 
George MacGregor Harrison, head of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. 
Harrison, popular with the White House and Congress for his help dur- 
ing the elections, will take over at the AFL convention in St. Paul. 





their necks in labor troubles. Unauthorized strikes in the past two 
weeks have pulled between 18,000 and 30,000 men a day away from Ford, 
and the wave of wildcatting has also hit Chrysler, Hudson and Briggs. 
tration, charging the White House has ordered a holding back of G.I. 
insurance dividends to vets until the 1950 elections. The fact is that 
V.A. is far ahead of schedule in processing dividend payments and may 
be able to get some into the mail by the first of the year. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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* Prepared in cooperation with specialists of 
The American Museum of Natura! History, N. Y. 


A huge curved beak, a great round body, 
short thick legs and soft, useless wings 
distinguished the grotesque DODO —a 
bird extinct since the 17th century. 

















The European URUS looked something 
like a long-horned Spanish fighting 
bull, but was distinguished by tre- 
mendous size. 


SS 
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Saale Way 


Zebra-like stripes on the neck and 
shoulders marked the vanished 
QUAGGA. Less than a hundred years 
ago this member of the horse family 
was very common in South Africa. 









me TRADE-MARKS <u ‘3 
OF NATURE. - 


The GREAT AUK looked like a pen- 
guin, but could be identified by 
-- : the shape of his wings and a char- 
identify these recently acteristic large beak. 
vanished species 










When you buy gasoline 


t# TRADE-MARK 
"ETHYL &*2 


bp er 
sence of wings. The 


Moa stood over ten identifies gasoline stepped up 
iin with “Ethyl” antiknock fluid 





The giant MOA of 
New Zealand, ex- 
tinct for six hundred 
years, was charac- 
terized by its great 
size and the total ab- 
















TO GET UP-TO-DATE POWER 


. to help your engine run its best 

. to glide along the open road or zoom up hills 
. .. to make driving easier in stop-and-go traffic 
.. . ask for “Ethyl’”’ gasoline—high quality gasoline 
improved with “Ethyl” antiknock fluid, the famous 
ingredient that steps up power and performance. S 


> 


Ss 
“Ethyl” antiknock fluid is made by ETHYL CORPORATION, Chrysler Bldg.,N. Y.17,N.Y. ~~ = 


SS 
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How to 
deliver a load 
at low cost 


, The answer’s as simple as A, B, C. Get a truck That’s why Dodge trucks cost so much less... 
that fits your hauling needs . . . a Dodge “Job- to own, and to operate. 


Rated” truck. See your Dodge dealer. Tell him what you haul 


Such a truck will have the right power. It will ... the weight of your loads . . . and where you 
have the right balance, and the right capacity to haul them. From 248 basic chassis models he’ll 
haul your loads over your roads. specify a truck that’s “‘Job-Rated”’ for your loads. 








Every unit of the Dodge truck power line All load-supporting units, such as frames, 
—from engine to rear axle—is engi- springs, axles, wheels and tires are 
neered to fit the job. designed to fit the job. . 
Clutch, transmission and rear axle are That’s why Dodge “Job-Rated” trucks 
“Job-Rated”’ to move your loads depend- “stand up” so well... stay on the job 
ably and with ufmost economy. . . . and last longer. 


For the good of your business... 
A “Job-Rated” truck engine . 3 


provides exactly the right FO cae D oO D ‘ea 
combination of power, per- i ' to 

formance and economy, — Pry es | 

for your hauling job . .. in- Fe Om 

suring low maintenance . 


expense, too. 





FOR THE LOCATION OF YOUR DODGE DEALER, CONSULT THE YELLOW PAGES OF YOUR PHONE BOOK 
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Easter Sunday 


Spirits raised by day and season, 
people take time out to realize 
it’s good to be alive 


Along the banks of the Colorado 
river the red-bud was bursting into 
bloom. Dogwood and laurel glinted in the 
Great Smokies. First picnickers were 
venturing along New England trails. 
Hardy, early swimmers were flocking to 
California’s beaches. And on the Great 
Plains the world was turning green. 

All over the United States, after an 
erratic and unpredictable winter, spring 
was taking over. 

For Americans the change brought 
surcease from worries domestic and in- 
ternational, a chance to relax and enjoy 
the familiar signs of the year’s most pop- 
ular season. 

As ball clubs headed north from win- 
ter training grounds, millions of bleach- 
erites got ready for Monday’s openers. 
Other millions were sharpening garden 
tools, and removing storm-windows. 

Fresh Breeze. With the end of 
Lent came new hats, new dresses, a new 
look of freshness more fundamental than 
a fashion stylist’s trick. They were ac- 
companied by a welcome drop in prices. 
For the kids came Easter bunnies, Easter 
eggs and spring vacation. Thousands on 
Sunday would follow their President’s 
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lead, offer Eastertime thanks in thou- 
sands of churches throughout the land. 
Then would come golf clubs, tennis 
rackets, fishing poles. Twenty million 
feet began tickling with accelerator-itch 
as auto manufacturers announced spring 
price-cuts. 

Moment to Hold. In Washington, 
as if to prolong the season, park officials 
sprayed the tidal basin’s famed cherry 
blossoms with a special hormone mixture 
to keep them alive beyond their usual 
blooming. The action seemed to sum up 
the mood of the nation. 

If somebody somehow could keep the 
mood going, maybe everything would 
work out all right for a nation whose 
citizens would much rather go fishing 
than worry about the problems of world 
leadership which they never asked for 
anyway—but which are _ inescapably 
theirs. 


Brannan: Magic Chef 


Agriculture Secretary Charles F. 
Brannan, economagician extraordinary, 
staged the neatest trick of the week last 
Thursday. 

With President Truman’s blessing, 
he unwrapped a scheme to give farmers 
more spending money. But, at the same 
time, the plan was to make eating cheaper 
for everybody and to cost the Federal 
Treasury little more than, if as much as, 


. 
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Big eyes. A cuddly duck in Washington’s F.A.O. Schwartz toy store attracted Edith 
Sue and Betty Lou Allen, twins who typified millions of Easter-minded U.S. kids. 


the system inherited from New Deal days. 

Utopia. Before a joint meeting of 
the House and Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittees where he explained his idea, the 
bald, ruddy-faced secretary looked tired 
from the months of work he had spent 
getting it ready. Basically, what Brannan 
called for was plenty of food for every- 
body at prices they can afford. He sug- 
gested, for example, that. if retail milk 
prices were allowed to drop to 15¢ a 
quart, total consumption might climb 
from the present 120 billion pounds a 
year to 150 billion—about 1,000 pints a 
year for every American. 

In return, farmers who coopérated 
in marketing quotas, acreage allotments 
and soil conservation would be paid cash 
subsidies out of the Treasury. 

The cash would make up the differ- 
ence between what the farmer got in the 
free open market for what he sold, and 
the income he needed to give him the 
same real income per unit of production 
he averaged from 1939 through 1948. 

Brannan would discard the old “par- 
ity” system by which the Government un- 
dertook to maintain farm commodity 
prices by guaranteeing loans against such 
commodities. His new plan would adopt 
the farmer’s income, instead of agricul- 
tural market prices, as a yardstick. 

Also, he noted, it would save the 
Government the embarrassment of using 
taxpayers’ money to keep prices high on 
the food taxpayers have to buy. The Gov- 
ernment has found it hard to make house- 
wives see why it had to spend more than 
$400 million to keep up prices on eggs 
and potatoes in their grocery stores. 

Family Farm Aid. Furthermore, 
application of the scheme would be lim- 
ited by a complex formula to the first 
1,800 “units” of production—at present 
prices, about $20,000. Giant, corporate 
farms, which produce only about 2% of 
the total farm output, would be covered 
only up to that amount. 

Brannan recommended that top pri- 
ority be given to support corn, cotton, 
wheat, tobacco, whole milk, eggs, farm 
chickens, and hogs, beef cattle and lambs. 
But he sought power to apply the scheme 
to any farm product when necessary to 
increase production. 

To popularize the plan, the depart- 
ment began grinding out press releases 
and radio transcriptions for free distribu- 
tion to local radio stations. It wooed pub- 
lic approval by plugging lower grocery 
bills, but soft-pedaled the undeterminable 
cost to the taxpayers. Congressmen re- 
sponsible for putting the scheme into 
law—most heard of it for the first time 
at its unveiling—and the big farm or- 
ganizations generally assumed a cautious, 
let’s-hear-more attitude. 
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To save a child’s life. Kathy Fiscus, falling into an abandoned well, was ulti- 
mately pulled out dead through a 24-inch rescue pipe driven into the earth... 
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Wide World 


. .. by weary workers who first tried to retrieve her by digging a mammoth hole. 


While the World Prayed 


David H. Fiscus of San Marino, Cal., 
was on a routine trip to California’s state 
capital in Sacramento. 

As district superintendent of the 
California Telephone & Water Co., Fiscus 
was testifying for a bill to require the 
cementing over of old wells. He had seen 
them all over the state. And, whether he 
knew about it or not, there was one in a 
vacant lot near his home, built by his own 
company in 1903, abandaned in 1932 
when an earth slide blocked it at 230 feet. 
Sometime in the last few years its cement 
cap had been knocked off. Now its open 
mouth was covered with weeds. 

His testimony completed, Fiscus re- 
turned to San Marino. That afternoon, 
playing in the vacant lot with her sister 
Barbara, 9, and her cousin, Gus Lyon, 5, 
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pretty, blonde Kathy Fiscus, 342, sudden- 
ly disappeared into the abandoned well. A 
nightmare began for the Fiscus family. 
Hope and Horror. For a while, 
frantic Mrs. Alice Fiscus was able to hear 
her daughter’s voice. Terrified, Kathy 
first said she. was standing up, then said 
she was lying down. An hour after she 
fell in, a rope noose was lowered to- her. 
For a moment the rope tightened. Then, 
heart-breakingly, it slackened, came up 
empty. Kathy’s sobs grew fainter, ceased. 
Race in the Dark. In the lot, no 
longer vacant, rescue crews worked des- 
perately through two nights and days. 
Consulting engineer Raymond Hill di- 
rected operations; O. A. Kelly, Homer 
Blickensderfer and Bill Yancey were 
typical of nearly a hundred sand hogs 
and mechanics who did the job. Around 
the field crowds estimated at close to 
12,000 gathered, at times praying quietly. 


Two cranes, a mobile hospital, power- 
driven shovels, an oil-well drill, television 
and press radio-telephone cars crowded 
close to the opening. 

Alongsitle the well two shafts went 
down as rescuers fought against time. 
Once they cut through the well-side, 
caught a glimpse of her arm and dress. 
Earth slides “like quicksand” blocked 
operations in one shaft, forced use of the 
second. Heat on the surface was 88°, 
down in the shaft 100°. Weary crews 
came up only to gulp coffee and sand- 
wiches before going back down. 

Tears & Tension. From all over 
the nation, as Mr. and Mrs. Fiscus sat 
with their eyes glued on the well open- 
ing, messages poured in. Radio hams 
from as far away as Australia asked for 
details. Parents everywhere rang their 
local papers and radio stations to get the 
latest news. On the second afternoon 
David Fiscus said rescuers had risked 
enough, asked an end to the delving. 

The rescuers worked on. At 6 p.m. 
Sunday, two days after she fell into the 
well, three days after her father testified 
in Sacramento, the body of Kathy Fiscus, 
a little girl whose fate had united the 
world in a moment of human compassion, 
was recovered. Mercifully, she had suffo- 
cated soon after she fell into the well. 


Palm Sunday Tragedy 


It was just before 9 o’clock mass on 
Palm Sunday in St. Mary’s Roman Cath- 
olic church in Marion, S.D. Many parish- 
ioners knelt in prayer; some stared 
thoughtfully at the palm-draped altar. 
Suddenly, an explosion rocked the 
church. It blew out brick walls, and col- 
lapsed the roof on half-filled pews. Six 
elderly people died. Nearly 50 others 
were hurt. Father Joseph Zimmerman, 
putting on his vestments in the sacristy, 
was trapped. 

“Save the others, never mind me,” 
the 73-year-old priest begged his rescuers. 
But they got him out, whereupon he ig- 
nored their pleas and a broken rib to 
help others. One of those who escaped, 
badly hurt, was auto dealer Philip Wach- 
endorf. Early-comers had complained the 
church was cold. He volunteered to turn 
on the gas furnace. “I threw the switch,” 
he said. “Then, everything blew up.” 


Pixiecrat 


If Williba, Ky., country storekeeper 
Clennie Hollon is elected to the state 
legislature, it will bode ill for women who 
eat Corn Flakes in bed. He aims to out- 
law them. 

Announcing his campaign platform 
last week, this 34-year-old ex-medic of 
World War II also proposed to: (1) re- 
peal all taxes, (2) let children send their 
parents to school if their parents won't 
send them, (3) penalize judges who per- 
mit mudholes to exist, (4) give everyone 
a pension, (5) limit poker bets to $1, 
and (6) fine lawyers who spit on court- 
room floors. 

“IT knew my platform is ridiculous,” 
he understated masterfully, “but anyone 
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with any sense at all can see it’s a rebel- 
lion against pretense and affectations. .. . 
My best qualification for this office is that 
I don’t know what it’s all about.” 


Spying for the G-Men 


“A wretched young man... . sport- 
ing a dazzling red, white and blue tie, 
came to the witness stand .. .,” The New 
York Daily Worker said. “Wiping his 
nose continuously,” he told the jury “how 
for nine years he had lived a double life, 
a life without honor, in a decaying vista 
of falsehood. . . . His small eyes were 
shifty. . . . He nervously licked dry lips. 
. .- His hands were moving continually.” 

The “wretched young man” was 
Herbert A. Philbrick of Melrose, Mass., 
a 33-year-old advertising executive de- 
scribed by other New York newspapers 
as calm, smiling and composed.* As a 
surprise Government witness last week in 
the trial of 11 U.S. Communist leaders, 
charged with teaching violent overthrow 
of government, he told a damning story. 

Enlistment. In 1940 shortly after 
Philbrick enrolled in Harvard University 
graduate school, he had remarked to his 
mother: “There’s a youth congress in 
Cambridge and I don’t like the looks of 
it.” But what his mother didn’t learn 
until last week was that he had taken out 
and kept membership in the group, step- 
ping from there to Communist Party 
membership. All the while, he was in- 
forming the FBI of Red goings-on. 

Names, dates and places, he had 
jotted down in a little black book. Upon 
this he drew heavily last week, stating: 

1. Dr. Dirk J. Struik, Dutch-born 
professor of mathematics at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, secretly lec- 
tured Cambridge Communists in Decem- 
ber 1947 on revolts patterned after the 


*Said his mother: “You could throw him into 
the middle of the ocean, and he wouldn’t get ex- 
cited.”” 


Wide World 


ECA promoter. Connally found 70 back- 
ers for a $5 billion idea. (SEE: Gantlet) 
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Indonesian “peoples’ revolution : 
against the existing imperialist power.” 
2. At a 1946 party meeting in Bos- 
ton, C.P. organizer Manny Blum told 100 
members “to adopt the policy of coloniz- 
ing ... taking jobs in key industries . . 
[such as] the General Electric plant in 
Lynn, Mass., producing jet airplane en- 
gines. .. . He said the automobile, steel, 
coal, lumber and maritime industries 
were mentioned in connection with re- 
cruiting 10,000 workers for ‘mass strug- 
gles’. 

3. In C.P. schools in Boston, he 
(Philbrick) was “instructed that the rev- 
olution [in the U.S.] will not take place 
next week or next month ... but... in 
case of a heavy depression, or in case of 
a war, in which case the conflict would 
be converted into civil war.” 

Free Agent. Defense attorneys 
asked Philbrick how much the FBI paid 
him, drew an answer which helped little: 
His only FBlI-reimbursed expenses were 
C.P. dues (10¢ to $2 a month) and rental 
for a dictaphone. 


Silenced Six-Guns 


Doc Savage and the Shadow will 
stalk America’s newsstands no longer. No 
more will detective story and western 
story chronicle the deeds of daring men 
and damsels in distress. 

Street & Smith, 94-year-old dean of 
U.S. pulp magazine publishers, are clos- 
ing out their line of paperbacks. 

Declining sales forced the move. 
Henceforth the company will concentrate 
on six slicks, including Mademoiselle and 
Charm. Astounding Science Fiction, on 
slick paper, will be the only holdover 
with the old pulpline twist. 


ECA Runs the Gantlet 


Massive, gray, good-natured Tom 
Connally heaved a sigh of relief that 
could be heard all the way across the 
Senate chamber. 

After 13 days of grinding debate 
that wore tempers dangerously thin, the 
Senate voted 70 to 7 to authorize—but 
not appropriate—the full $5.58 billion 
requested by the Economic Cooperation 
Administration to keep Western Europe’s 
pulmotor running for another 15 months. 

With Texas charm, wit, and occa- 
sional bullheadedness, Foreign Relations 
chairman Connally had successfully with- 
stood all efforts to modify ECA’s blue- 
prints substantially or to take away any 
of the spending authority it had asked. 

First Hurdle. House leaders cut off 
arguments after four hours, promised a 
quick vote. Overwhelming approval was 
almost certain. 

Legally, ECA’s right to spend money 
had died a week earlier, but it made little 
practical difference. Pipelines to Western 
Europe were full, and the new bill, when 
passed, would permit the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to lend ECA $750 
million to keep going until Congress 
got around to appropriations. Then 
ECA’s troubles might begin all over 
again. Critics who would like to see it 
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curtailed would have a better chance 
when the appropriations committees con- 
sidered the cash. 

New Sniping. A new voice was 
added to the critical chorus, suddenly 
and unexpectedly, when President Tru- 
man’s chief economic adviser, Dr. Edwin 
G. Nourse (see Business), warned that 
the nation simply couldn’t stack a $1.8 
billion arms-for-Europe bill (to imple- 
ment the Atlantic Pact) on top of ECA 
on top of a $15 billion national defense 
budget on top of all other Government 
costs. Something, he warned, has got to 
give—else the nation will be gambling 
for external security at the risk of inter- 
nal bankruptcy. 


Banker’s Holiday 


Richard H. Crowe, 41, was back in 
New York this week after a trip to Flor- 
ida. Also back in town was part of the 
$884,660 in cash and bonds Crowe took 
with him from the 195 Broadway branch 
of the National City Bank. 

Crowe, a National City employe 
since 1930 and assistant manager of this 
branch since 1947, had skipped to Jack- 
sonville on a one-way ticket, spent the 
next few days mailing $75,000 in cash 
to his family and creditors in New York. 

When police picked him up in a Day- 
tona Beach bar he was carrying a suit- 
case containing more than $54,000 in $5 
and $10 bills. As for $690,000 in bonds 
he was believed to have, he first said he 
threw them in the sea, later said he 
wasn’t sure what he had done with them. 
Next day he admitted they were in his 
attic, where police found them intact. 

Why Crowe, one of Staten Island’s 
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most active community leaders, should 
have taken the money he couldn’t say. 
Maybe “two or three” psychiatrists could 
find out, he said. His worried wife and 
parents thought it might be the after- 
math of a six-week nervous breakdown. 


The “Do Nothing” 81st 


As matters stood on Capitol Hill this 
week chances were excellent that Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman might -eat crow 
for Easter. 

The crow, of course, would be sauced 
with the record of his 8lst Congress. 

For, thanks to the Senate, Congress 
was entering its 16th week with a record 
for “do-nothingism” starker than that of 
its Republican predecessor during as 
many weeks. Chiefly responsible was a 
tight little band of Republican Senators 
who appeared to be launched on an in- 
formal but effective filibuster against the 
Truman program. 

Slow-Up. Their talkathon had first 
appeared during the rent control debate, 
when Senators such as Ohio’s John W. 
Bricker and Washington’s Harry P. Cain 
expatiated over amendments long after 
test votes showed their futility. It re- 
curred on the ECA extension bill, with 
Nevada’s George W. Malone and Indi- 
ana’s William E. Jenner using the brakes 
to drag out debate well beyond the Apr. 
3 deadline. 

If more of the same slows such sup- 
posedly non-political measures as ECA, 
harassed Administration leaders knew it 
would almost certainly retard action on 
such controversial items as the Atlantic 
Pact, extending reciprocal trade and re- 
pealing the Taft-Hartley Act. Even Con- 
gress’s adjournment on July 31 was en- 
dangered. Unless the Senate can catch up 


Tragedy. It struck Effingham’s St. Anthony’s hospital at midnight. (SEE: Fire) 
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with the House, where Administration 
bills are in good shape, there will be a 
special session before fall. 


Senate Gets The Pact 


“The treaty (Atlantic Pact) makes 
clear the determination of the people of 
the United States and of our neighbors in 
the North Atlantic Community,” the Pres- 
ident said Tuesday, his fourth anniversary 
in office, “to do their utmost to maintain 
peace with justice and to take such action 
as they may deem necessary if the peace 
is broken. 

“Together, our joint strength is of 
tremendous significance to the future of 
free men in every part of the world... . 
The North Atlantic Treaty is further evi- 
dence of our determination to work for a 
peaceful world.” 

However, the words which would 
matter now were not Harry Truman’s. 
but those of Senators as they debated 
ratification of the historic document 
signed two weeks ago by 10 Western 
European nations, Canada and the U.S. 
This they would have a chance to do after 
a month of hearings scheduled by the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

Early Returns. To strengthen the 
domestic defense organization, Truman 
earlier had appointed Stephen T. Early, 
59, former press secretary to the late 
President Roosevelt, to be Undersecretary 
of Defense. As Steve Early prepared to 
pitch in and help Secretary Louis A. 
Johnson carry out service streamlining, 
Army Chief of Staff Omar N. Bradley got 
in line by pledging “the integrity of the 
U.S. Army in its honest effort to speed the 
process of unification.” 

To Bradley also fell the task of 
soothing worried Europeans such as 
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FDR aide. Steve Early came back to do 
a job for Harry Truman. (SEE: Pact) 


France’s Gen. Charles de Gaulle, who 
fear that U.S. military strategy is based 
on the assumption Western Europe can’t 
be held against Russia. De Gaulle said 
he would have more faith in the Atlantic 
Pact when he saw American military 
equipment arriving to back it up. 

Discussing the military aspects of the 
treaty at the request of Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson, Bradley told a New York 
audience the alliance “may become just 
as important to American security as pos- 
session of the atomic bomb.” 


The Hospital Fire 


It was midnight in little Effingham, 
Ill. At the switchboard of St. Anthony’s 
hospital, Sister Anastasia saw the red 
light flash on her PBX, and took the call. 
What she heard shook her calm. Another 
nun smelled smoke. 

Speedily, Sister Anastasia called the 
engineer, the fire department, the con- 
vent next door. It was too late. Upstairs, 
a sleepy attendant had opened a laundry 
chute to locate the smoke’s source; fire 
had shot to the roof of the three-and-a- 
half story building. 

Singed Veils. On the third floor, 
10 newborn babies cried pitifully, and 
passed back into the eternity from which 
they had just come. Their nurse died 
with them. Screaming patients struggled 
with plaster casts, hurled themselves 
from windows. Nuns burned their vest- 
ments in wasted rescue attempts. Two 
died. 

After the fire had burned itself. out, 
weary rescue workers totaled the dead— 
75 in all. Many of the survivors were 
badly burned, had new bone fractures. 
They had to wait long, torturous hours 
for treatment. Most of the town’s medi- 
cines burned with the hospital. Few pa- 
tients were as fortunate as Mrs. June Al- 
derman, who scurried safely down a 
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rescue ladder to give birth to a live baby 
at home. 

On the ashes of St. Anthony’s, the 
Catholic Church plans to build a new 
hospital. Fortunately, surgery equipment 
was salvaged, and there was $300,000 in 
insurance. But there was no ready ex- 
planation for the fire, no quick “out” for 
fire prevention authorities. Effingham, it- 
self, had no fire prevention ordinances. 
And the state had not brought its law 
up to date since 1921. Ironically, the I]- 
linois Fire Marshal’s office had declared 
the 80-year-old hospital safe in an in- 
spection just five years ago. 


Seagoing Investment 


Traditionally and by inclination, U.S. 
overseas shipping companies have fought 
shy of investing huge sums in superduper, 
gold-plated luxury ships like Britain’s 
“Queens,” aimed at the international car- 
riage trade. 

When the U.S. Maritime Commission 
was organized 13 years ago, to nurse the 
reborn U.S. Merchant Marine, it put up 
warning signs against such adventures. 
As deterrents, it cited competition from 
overseas airlines, and the handicap im- 
posed on U.S. operators by higher build. 
ing and operating costs, both factors only 
partially offset by Government subsidies, 

Hence eyebrows were raised, in ship- 
ping circles, when United States Lines a 
decade ago challenged the tradition to 
the extent of underwriting construction 
of the S.S. America. Biggest passenger 
vessel in U.S. shipbuilding history, the 
26,482-ton vessel cost $17.5 million, of 
which the operators put up $11.7 million. 

But last week the shipping industry 
was considerably more blasé as it en- 
tered what Vice-Admiral W. W. Smith, 


Maritime Commission chairman, called 
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the “commencement of the post-World 
War II shipbuilding program.” 

Argosy’s Start. At the Bethlehem 
Steel Co.’s Quincy, Mass., yard, the keel 
was laid for the first of two 20,000-ton 
liners to be operated for the New York- 
Mediterranean trade by American Export 
Lines. The ships—the Independence and 
the Constitution—each with 1,000-passen- 
ger capacity, represent an investment of 
$50 million and will go into service late 
next year. 

Then, U.S. lines signed a contract 
and the commission gave a construction 
“go-ahead” to the Newport News, Va., 
Ship-building and Drydock Co. for a 
record-smashing 48,000-ton luxury ship 
to cost more than $70 million. 

Though only about half the tonnage 
of Britain’s fabulous Queens, the new 
giant will be able to match them in speed 
and passenger capacity. 


Three-Ring Eden 


Cynics sneered at the first daring 
crocus. The vernal equinox had come and 
gone, arousing interest only in weather- 
men and astronomers. 

But last week there was no doubt 
that another spring was really here. The 
Greatest Show on Earth opened in Madi- 
son Square Garden. 

The magic world of sawdust and 
greasepaint, spangles and brass bands, 
bareback riders and daring young men 
on flying trapezes, peanuts and pink 
lemonade offered the old but ever new 
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sanctuary from workaday worry to the 
young and young in heart. 

It was the 79th annual edition of 
the Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey 
Circus which moved into the Garden for 
a month’s stay before starting its eight- 
month, 17,000-mile, cross-country tour. 

Old and loyal fans poured into the 
bleachers, bringing with them 6-year- 
old recruits for the rare delight of seeing 
veteran clown Felix Adler go through his 
slapstick routine for the 30th consecu- 
tive season. 

Czelan Mrockowski, 42, Polish born 
horse-trainer, like his father and grand- 
father before him, swished a delicate 30- 
inch riding crop to send his troupe of 20 
precision-trained horses through intricate 
drills and dances without visible guide. 

Thrills. Eyes bugged in delight as 
sinuous “cats” performed under the 
steely-eyed guidance of trainer Rudolph 
Matthies, still nursing a badly scratched 
left arm and shoulder from a pre-opening 
clash with a 160-pound Bengal tiger cub. 

Awaiting their entrance cues from 
the band’s blaring brass, trapeze artists, 
acrobats and jugglers warmed up in cor- 
ridors and dressing room cubicles. 

Some 1,500 people, from roustabouts 
to featured stars, contributed to the hap- 
py madhouse of preliminary activity 
which shook down overnight to a smooth, 
polished, two-a-day performance routine. 

“It looks like we will never open,” 
said John Murray Anderson, director, on 
opening eve, “but we always manage.” 

And Frank Miller, the peanut man, 
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Oleo drama. Reps. Rivers, Poage and Granger took lead parts. (SEE: 


mumbled half to himself: “Tons and tons 
of peanuts—the Jumbo variety.” 


Solons With Butterfingers 


Twenty-six butter-loving Senators, led 
by Iowa’s Guy M. Gillette and Wiscon- 
sin’s Alexander Wiley, proposed this week 
to grease the path for butter’s arch-foe 
among bread-spreads—yellow margarine. 

However, the Gillette-Wiley an- 
nouncement was no surrender to angry 
housewives or to the nation’s 28 even an- 
grier margarine makers. It was pure but- 
ter strategy. For while the Senators would 
repeal 63 years of margarine taxes 
(among them levies of 10¢ a pound on 
the colored product, 44¢ on the uncolored, 
and $6 to $600 dealer-manufacturer li- 
cense fees), they would give manufactur- 
ers a headache worse than taxes—a ban 
on interstate trafic in yellow margarine. 

This announcement reflected the 
dairy industry’s new strategy of de-em- 
phasizing taxes but hobbling business 
procedure. It was a flat endorsement of 
the Granger bill which the House killed 
last fortnight, 242 to 137. Such legislation 
would “be a death knell on the margarine 
industry,” complained margarine’s chief 
Washington spokesman, Paul T. Truitt, 
last week. “It amounts to the total ban on 
yellow which the dairy industry never 
quite succeeded in getting from Congress 
before.” 

Truitt, an $18,000-a-year lobbyist, 
was undoubtedly biased. But facts were 
facts. Only 15 states have margarine 
plants. These plants would lose at least 
part of their colored margarine business 
(now 12% of total) if interstate trade 
were shut off. New plants could be built 
in states where none are now, but they 
would cost about $250,000 each and some 
would inevitably prove unprofitable. 
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Nevada’s current consumer demand, for 
example, could keep a plant running 
eight hours a day for only 28 days a year; 
Oklahoma’s for 63 days, Rhode Island’s 
for 45 days. 

Recognition Formula. The Gil- 
lette-Wiley proposal will never pass, Tru- 
itt insists, adding that “not more than five 
or six of the Senators who endorsed it” 
will back it in the ultimate test: filibuster. 
More to the lobbyist’s liking is the House- 
approved Poage bill. It repeals all marga- 
rine taxes and provides one new safe- 
guard against fraud: Restaurateurs must 
display stating that they 
oleomargarine, or else serve it in tri- 
angular-shaped patties (the  three-cor- 
nered inspiration is that of a Colorado 
Republican, Rep. William S. Hill; he dis- 
carded circle and heart shapes as “too 
impractical” ). 

To critics, patty-proud Hill insisted 
last week that shape is as foolproof an 
identification as color. “You can drop a 
piece of oleo down on hot cement,” he 
said, “and if it’s triangular: in form, it'll 
melt triangularly.” If this is to be the 
Senate’s 


signs serve 


test, margarine legislation is 
headed for pigeonholes until June or 


July: Washington sidewalks don’t get that 
hot until then. 


Taxi-Meters Tick Again 


John L. Lewis’s United Mine Workers 
lost a strike last week. Yet not one of the 
strikers was a coal miner, and the only 
shafts affected were New York’s midtown, 
Lincoln and Holland tunnels. 

The strikers were New York City 
cabbies, organized by UMW’s District 50. 
Their strike for employer recognition and 
a contract never had a chance. Economic 
pressure was too strong (New York hack- 
ers average $60 a week), and employer 





resistance (“We don’t want Lewis’s kind 
around here’) was too fierce. 

The violence-marked walkout had be- 
gun appropriately on April Fools’ day, 
and for a time fooled eight million New 
Yorkers with a guise of effectiveness. 
Even Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt missed an 
appointment as 10,557 of the city’s 11.- 
510 cabs kept to garages on the first day. 
Gradually, however, independent opera- 
tors resumed hacking; unaffiliated fleet 
hackers followed; even UMW faithful 
began to weaken. By 6 p.m., last Wednes- 
day, more than two-thirds of the city’s 
cabs were back on the streets. The strike 
was lost. 

Oddly enough, UMW’s transporta- 
tion problems were not all in New York. 
Some 124 miles away. in Scranton, Pa., 
a walkout of street railway employes left 
miners stranded, unable to reach the 
shafts to which they had returned only 
last Monday. 


Congressmen at Large 
One half of Idaho’s 


Congress were away 
last week 
law. 
Compton White, 71, one of the state’s 
Representatives, spent nearly 18 
hours in the Spokane, Wash., jail and 
paid $100 fine on police court conviction 
of disorderly conduct. He refused to ac- 
cept a traffic ticket, had his coat sleeve 
torn off when he refused to go to the 
police station voluntarily, and refused to 
forfeit $15 collateral on the traffic ticket, 
which would have let him go free. 

Sen. Glen H. Taylor was busy in Bir- 
mingham, Ala., appealing a $50 fine and 
180-day suspended jail sentence imposed 
by a police court last May. Taylor, then 
campaigning as Henry Wallace’s running 
mate for the Vice Presidency, was ar- 
rested for disorderly conduct when he at- 
tempted to enter a meeting of the South- 
ern Negro Youth Congress through a door 


lawmakers in 
from Washington 
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reserved for Negroes. A circuit court 
jury trial, demanded by Taylor on appeal, 
confirmed the police court judgment. Tay- 
lor said he would appeal to the state’s 
highest court. 


Birds vs. Murder 
Mrs. Minnie T. King, North Holly- 


wood, Cal., vice president of the National 
Association of Canary Breeders, recently 
wrote to a celebrated authority on bird 
diseases asking advice on treatment of 
one of her ailing pets. 

Her letter was returned, unopened 
and unread. Her bird died. 

Angrily, she mailed its body to the 
man she blamed for its death—the war- 
den of “The Rock,” on Alcatraz Island, 
San Francisco Bay, where the canary au- 
thority, Robert Stroud, at 59, is living out 
his life in solitary confinement. 

Forty years ago, Stroud went to 
Leavenworth penitentiary for murdering 
an Alaska bartender over a dancehall 
queen.. At Leavenworth he stabbed a 
guard to death with an icepick and was 
sentenced to hang. President Woodrow 
Wilson commuted his sentence to life 
imprisonment—in solitary—in 1918. 

Feathered Patients. In Leaven- 
worth, to help kill time, he began to raise 
canaries in his cell. Denied any kind of 
instrument, he performed canary post- 
mortems with his hands, learned on his 
own the mysteries of the birds’ care and 
treatment. In 1939, he published 
“Stroud’s Digest of Bird Diseases,” re- 
garded by experts as one of the most 
authoritative works in the field. 

But five years ago, as a dangerous 
killer and menace to society, he was 
transferred to the Rock, deprived of his 
birds and virtually all contact with the 
outside world. 

Twice a week, he gets two hours’ 
walk in the open air. But the only birds 
he sees are the gulls that sweep across 
the Rock’s high, guarded walls. 


International 
. and Taylor lost round two against 
Alabama segregation. (SEE: At Large) 
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Along The American Way 


by Wheeler McMillen 


To Make Point IV Work 


President Truman expressed 
an idea rich with statesmanship in his 
inaugural address three months ago. 
For it he won rightful applause 
throughout the world. 

This was the already famous 
Point IV, where he said: “We must 
embark on a bold new program for 
making the benefits of our scientific 
advances and industrial progress avail- 
able for the improvement and growth 
of underdeveloped areas. ... Our aim 
should be to help the free peoples of 
the world, through their own efforts, 
to produce more food, more clothing, 
more materials for housing and more 
mechanical power to lighten their bur- 
dens.” 

Washington and other capitals 
have been wondering how this may be 
done. I venture to suggest one ap- 
proach that must be included if the 
idea is to work at all and which, in 
the process, can add immense new 
wealth to the United States. 


* 


Note that the President mentions 
specifically food, clothing, materials 
for housing, and mechanical power. 

Most of the world’s food, cloth- 
ing and housing derives from the plant 
kingdom. Plants, fortunately, grow 
wherever there are people. Mineral 
resources, on the other hand, are 
scattered and often remote. Moreover, 
minerals do not reproduce themselves. 
When used up they are gone. Plant 
wealth is ever-renewable. 

If, in seeking to make Point IV 
work, the President will start with 
positive action toward developing plant 
wealth, he will follow a course that 
will never “play out.” 

The opportunities are without 
bounds, because so little is known now 
about the vegetable kingdom. 

The tools of modern science have 
been extensively applied to the study 
of no more species of plants than one 
could hold in one hand. The results 
have been tremendous. One such plant 
is corn, and another is the soybean: 
and for each of these science has al- 
ready found more than 200 uses. 

How insignificant has been man’s 
curiosity about plants may be realized 
when one recalls that practically every 
cultivated crop began to be cultivated 
by primitive savages. Civilization has 
so far done little to adapt new plants 
to man’s use. One of the few new ones 
is the rubber tree. 

We now have such tools as atomic 
energy, isotopes, hormones, the elec- 
tron microscope, to say nothing of or- 
ganic chemistry, physics, genetics, 
chemical insecticides and engine pow- 
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er. Yet these great new tools are ap- 
plied to the same plants that cave men 
cultivated. It is a little like using a 
modern assembly-line factory to make 
bows and arrows. 

With 15,000 plant species native 
to the U.S. and Canada, farmers cul- 
tivate fewer than 200 kinds as crops. 
The world cultivates perhaps 1,500 
of some 300,000 named plant species. 

Thus tens of thousands of kinds 
of plants await study, with modern 
technical tools, to find out what they 
are good for. Among them may easily 
be scores of new materials for food, 
clothing and housing, as well as for 
health and well-being. 


How little the U.S. now does 
about this may be told by the fact that 
the current funds for studying new 
plants amount to $113,000. This might 
be contrasted with the $174 million 
spent to support prices for the 1948 
potato crop. 

A world-wide study of plant spe- 
cies would pay the U.S. richly. New 
plants would be found which, when 
introduced into our agriculture, would 
occupy acres now growing too many 
potatoes and too much wheat or cotton. 
That would prevent the expensive sur- 
pluses. 

Plants, however, are international. 
The new knowledge gained would help 
countries the President has in mind. 
It is not the industrial countries that 
are underdeveloped, but the agricul- 
tural countries that as yet have few 
industries to process farm products. 

The materials and techniques for 
a world-wide chemurgic program lie at 
hand. They can make Point IV work. 
With them the President can write his 
name in history as the most construc- 
tive statesman of the century. 
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Army Intelligence 


When a bureaucracy runs out of red 
tape it can always use secrecy to befuddle 
the public. A friend of ours discovered 
that the other day when he tried to top 
off a survey of intelligence tests by tak- 
ing the military version. 

“No sir!” cried the brass at the Pen- 
tagon, “those tests are highly secret!” Our 
friend was a bit discouraged until he 
walked downtown and found that any re- 
cruiting station would give him exactly 
the same test—with no strings attached. 


Big League Diplomat 


The State Department, with the 
knowledge and consent of Harry S. Tru- 
man, has a bat boy. He is 35 years old, 
six-feet-14-inches tall, and weighs 200 
pounds. His name is Louis Mallie Denis. 

State’s official Register lists Denis 
as a Class 4 Foreign Service officer at- 
tached to the U.S. embassy in Caracas. 
That’s partly eyewash. For he just re- 
turned to Venezuela, last week, from an 
18-day tour of duty in Florida in which 
his diplomatic job was to pick up bats, 
gloves, balls and the autographs of major 
league baseball stars. 

At Sarasota, Fla., Denis explained 
his mission to Baseball Commissioner Al- 
bert B. “Happy” Chandler. “Baseball is 
the common denominator in U.S. friend- 
ship with Venezuela,” the diplomat said. 
“So a group of North American business- 
men down there want to award prizes to 
the best players on 62 amateur Vene- 
zuelan teams. My job here is to get Big 
League professionals to donate some of 
the prizes—autographed baseball gear 
preferred.” 

Bargain. Big Leaguers responded 
enthusiastically. Ted Williams, the Bos- 
ton Red Sox’ $100,000 slugger, blasted 
penny-pinching traditions of baseball by 
surrendering his personal bat (worth 
$2.85), a ball ($1.37), and glove ($15). 
Other stars, including the New York 
Yankees’ Joe DiMaggio ($90,000 a year) 
did the same. 

When Denis finished touring 10 
spring training camps he had collected 51 
baseballs, 26 bats and 14 gloves. Total 
value of the gear, wholesale, not counting 
autograph value, was some $353—only 
$100 more than Denis’s plane passage. 


Fits by Lonie 


Mansfield Lonie is a 50-year-old Gov- 
ernment official who looks like Henry 
Wallace with a haircut. He likes to play 
Beethoven on the piano. He also displays 
an acute interest in ladies’ panties. 

In his case, the fascination with un- 
mentionables is entirely mentionable. As 
an anthropometrist with the Bureau of 
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Standards, he has an undie-connected re- 
sponsibility—standardizing sizes to give 
the American miss a snugger fit. 

Fifteen years as an executive with 
Butterick (patterns) and Sears Roebuck 
—plus a recent investigation of 200,000 
torsos as revealed in tape measurements 
—convinced Lonie that teen-age girls, in 
particular, have tough size problems. 

Low-slung. “In sizing dresses for 
them,” he says, “the apparel industry as- 
sumes that busts and hips grow at the 
same rate during adolescence. My studies 
show that simply isn’t true—hips grow 
faster.” Lonie expects by May to trans- 
late this “discovery” into better fits: He'll 
gage 11-to-16-year-olds’ sizes to hip and 
height measurements. 

Industry acceptance is virtually in 
the bag. Already, the nation’s mail-order 
houses have adopted standardization re- 
forms he proposed last year for girls’, 
boys’ and kiddies’ sizes. So have five 
trade associations and 65% of knit under- 
wear makers. The result: fewer misfits; 
less returned merchandise; big reductions 
in merchants’ handling costs. And plenty 
of pats on the back for Mansfield Lonie, 
one Government official industry likes. 


Priestly Sagacity 


Democrats in the House admittedly 
have a voting majority, even though it 
isn’t always as reliable as party leaders 
could wish. They also have smart leader- 
ship, but the Republicans do, too. 

What the Republicans complain 
about is the Democrats’ secret weapon: 
James Percy Priest. 

Percy, a good-natured  bantam- 
weight, is the Democratic House Whip— 
No. 3 man in the party hierarchy, under 
the Speaker and the Floor Leader. His 
job is to be the leader’s eyes, ears and 
corral-boss. If members are needed on 
the floor to make a quorum, to block a 
Republican maneuver or to vote, Percy’s 
job is to get them there. 

But, more important is his job to tell 





Wide World 


Bat boy Denis. He used a DiMaggio glove for diplomacy. (SEE: Big League . . .) 


in advance just how the Democrats are 
going to vote after they get there. When 
the Democratic leadership gets credit for 
an astute behind-the-scenes compromise 
to head off a Democratic revolt, odds are 
high they acted after Percy reported: 
“Boys, here’s what we’ve got to do... .” 

Short-order Seer. Given a half-day 
to garner data, Percy can predict pretty 
well how the Democrats will vote on any 
proposition. He heads up a 15-man staff 
of assistant whips, each of whom is as- 
signed (by geographic division) a con- 
tingent of Congressmen. 

He isn’t responsible for predicting 
Republican votes, but he makes his own 
estimates, with surprising accuracy. 
Three years ago, while still an appren- 
tice zone leader, he forecast the results 
of the British Loan vote. He predicted 
passage by a 66 vote majority. The bill 
passed—with a 66 vote majority. 

Born in Carters Creek, Tenn. (pop. 
80), on April Fool’s Day, 1900, Percy 
started out as a one room country school 
teacher, and then went to work for the 
Nashville Tennessean. In 1940 he set a 
latter-day record, for a Southerner, by 
challenging the regular Democratic nom- 
inee for Congress, Joe Byrnes Jr., son of 
the former speaker, and defeating him by 
3,000 votes in the regular election. 


RFD, New York 


Processing clerks at Washington’s 
Displaced Persons Commission are picked 
for alertness. That this is a good thing 
was proved last week when the commis- 
sion got this affidavit from the hopeful 
sponsor of a European refugee. 

“The principal applicant, my neph- 
ew,” it began, “if admitted to the United 
States will be employed as a farmer on 
my farm at 89 E. 42nd St., New York 
City, and will... .” 

The clerk, New Yorker Jane Byers, 
stopped short, thought a moment. Then 
it clicked: 89 E. 42nd St. was the address 
of Grand Central Terminal. 
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Sports 


Can Cleveland Win? 


This week, barring rain, President 
Truman will rise in a box in Washing- 
ton’s Griffith Stadium, toss out the first 
ball of the year to the Senators (baseball 
variety) and Philadelphia Athletics. 

The 1949 major league season thus 
will be officially opened for some 20 mil- 
lion fans who will watch the 16 big league 
teams battle through a 154-game schedule 
until fall. Another 40 million will watch 
top-flight ball in the nation’s scattered, 
half-hundred minor leagues. 

The big question in the majors was 
this: Who will still be in there pitching 
in the World Series next October? 

As of opening day in April nobody 
was quite sure. But it seemed as good a 
bet as any that the teams might be the 
same two that fought out the Series last 
year: Cleveland for the American League, 
Boston’s Braves for the National. 

Armchair Odds. Certainly Cleve- 
land, 1948 World Series winner over the 
Braves, had been the clear favorite in the 
winter stove-league gossip. Only lately 
had detractors got to saying that playing- 
Manager Lou Boudreau’s Indians, who 
barely squeaked to the pennant via a 
play-off game with the Boston Red Sox, 
had just been lucky. 

Cleveland, these cynics pointed out, 
had held a 13-game lead over the Sox 
only to be tied by them on the last day 
of the season. And that had happened, 
they added, on top of a prolonged Bos- 
ton losing streak early in the year. This 
spring, went the argument, the Sox will 
begin winning from scratch. 


Promotion. 
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A “night” for a fan, Joe Earley 


Moreover, added the doubters, Cleve- 
land took the American League pennant 
principally because six Indian players 
simultaneously had their best playing 
years in 1948: Boudreau, at short; Ken 
Keltner, third; Joe Gordon, second; 
Larry Doby, outfielder, and pitchers Gene 
Bearden and Bob Lemon, who won 20 
games each. 

Can Cleveland, they asked, do all 
this again? 

Cagey Confidence. In Cleveland, 
the answer is a cautious “yes.” The Indi- 
ans admittedly have the best pitching in 
either league in Bearden, Lemon, Bob 
Feller, Steve Gromek, Sam Zoldak and 
the ancient Negro veteran, Satchel Paige. 
And, says the A’s venerable Connie Mack, 
pitching is 75% of a good ball club. 

Feller is expected to have a better 
season than last year, when he won 19. 
Paige, who joined the Indians in mid- 
season, should exceed his 1948 total of 
six wins. Gromek, according to Indian 
owner Bill Veeck, “will win more games 
than any other Cleveland pitcher.” Staff 
additions include Early Wynn, ex-Wash- 
ingtonian, a one-time 18-game winner. 

To its all-star infield of Boudreau, 
Keltner and Gordon, the Indians have 
added Washington’s Mickey Vernon, to 
plug a gap at first. In the outfield are the 


1949 Pennant Picks 
How 


major league baseball 


teams will finish this year: 
American: Cleveland, Boston, 


New York, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Washington, St. Louis, Chicago. 
National: Boston, Brooklyn, 
St. Louis, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
New York, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati. 





slugging Larry Doby and Dale Mitchell. 
Thurman Tucker probably will be third 
member of a top defensive combination. 
Behind the bat is big Jim Hegan, one of 
the best catchers in the business. 

Cleveland sentiment amounts to this: 
The race will be tight, but the Indians 
are a better ball club than they were a 
year ago. The club to beat once again will 
be Boston’s Red Sox. Cleveland probably 
can do it. 

Meanwhile, Boston’s hopes are 
pinned on its hitting and a hoped-for 
return to form by pitchers Tex Hughson, 
Dave Ferriss and Mickey Harris, plus the 
fact that Manager Joe McCarthy now is 
in his second year there. The aging New 
York Yankees look more like third than 
first place bets, even if home run-hitting 
Joe Di Maggio’s ailing heel holds up. 

Philadelphia’s Athletics, who made 
it to fourth place last year, lack the depth 
to go all the way. The A’s, however, could 
make third if the Yankees slip. 

Detroit’s handicap is a lack of big 
league players, but it should be no worse 
than fifth, with Washington—not as in- 
ept as has been pictured—coming in 
sixth. St. Louis looks no better than 
seventh and Chicago’s hapless White Sox 
ought to wind up just where they were 
last year—with a firm hold on last place. 

Challenge from Back Bay. In the 
National League, Boston’s Manager Billy 
Southworth thinks the Braves will repeat 
as champions. Says he: “We’re not ready 
to step aside for anybody. We have 
enough to win for Boston again.” 

Most odds-makers agree with this on 
the basis of the Boston pitching staff, the 
reserves and the acquisition of ex-Dodger 
center fielder Pete Reiser, who could fill 
a big outfield hole where too many base 
hits dropped last year. 


Southworth’s remarks were aimed 





(left), and Fourth-of-July-style fireworks have been among Veeck stunts. 
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Pitcher & boss. A top year by Bob Feller (left) would virtually put the Indians in. 


chiefly at insinuations that Brooklyn, a 
club admittedly young and fast, but with 
dubious outfield quality, would win the 
flag instead. The Dodgers might, but the 
odds still put them in second place. 

The veteran, and fading, St. Louis 
Cardinals, counting on Stan Musial for 
another great year, seem no better than 
third if, indeed, Chicago or Philadelphia 
doesn’t beat them out. 

Chicago’s Cubs, says no less an au- 
thority than Dodger boss Branch Rickey, 
could be the surprise team of the year, 
with the league’s best outfield and vet- 
eran pitching to go with a good young 
staff. The Phillies, sixth last year, are no 
worse than fifth. New York’s hitting, but 
slow-footed and pitcherless, Giants are 
sixth-place choices with Pittsburgh and 
Cincinnati seventh and eighth. 

Heap Plenty Wampum. Even if 
Cleveland doesn’t win this year, it is 
almost sure to lead in attendance. This 
will be a feat for which the city again can 
thank the Indians’ tieless and tireless 
owner, Bill Veeck (pronounced “Vek”). 

Veeck blew into Cleveland in July 
1946, as 30% owner and undisputed boss 
in a new combine which had bought the 
moribund ball club. The Indians were in 
sixth place then. 

They stayed in sixth, but attendance 
zoomed to a new local record of more 
than a million—nearly double that of 
1945. If they couldn’t watch a first-divi- 
sion team that year, fans at least were 
entertained. Veeck turned to vaudeville, 
free nylons, fireworks and other stunts to 
get people into the ball park. 

The next year, 1947, attendance 
topped 1.5 million and last season, as the 
Indians won their first flag since 1920— 
and the circus stunts tapered off—it 
soared to a record-busting 2.6 million. 

Veeck’s magic touch, which has given 
the city an all-year baseball temperature 
rivaling that of Brooklyn, has two main 
directions: (1) Get a winning club; 
(2) sell it to the customers. 
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His rebuilding program began with 
the purchase of Joe Gordon from the 
Yankees, involved such moves as acqui- 
sition of Larry Doby, first Negro in the 
American League, and the signing last 
year of Satchel Paige. He paid the St. 
Louis Browns $110,000 last season for 
Sam Zoldak, an unheard-of price for a 
man wanted primarily as a relief pitcher. 
But the Indians not only got a pitcher; 
they also kept the Browns, who were not 
overstaffed with talent, from selling 
pitcher Cliff Fannin to the pennant- 
threatening Yankees. Cleveland regards 
the deal as typical of Veeck’s astuteness. 
rw Aa %, 
siete RS 





Doby. Cleveland’s hard-hitting Negro, 


first in the league, helped win a pennant. 


Veeck has made a special effort to 
sell the Indians to out-of-towners by off- 
season speaking tours through Ohio and 
nearby states. Now about a third of regu- 
lar Cleveland attendance is from outside 
the city. And Veeck doesn’t neglect the 
home folks. He pumps taxi drivers for 
fan-reaction, sometimes ambles through 
the bleachers interviewing the customers. 
Once, at a recent charity shindig in 
Cleveland’s Public Hall, Veeck was 
among the celebrities who sold peanuts 
and popcorn to raise funds. Veeck out- 
sold everybody, including a movie starlet. 
The secret: He was slipping ball passes 
into each package. 

Now Cleveland’s only fear is that 
Veeck won’t stay. The city thinks he’d 
like to try his talents on the Yankees. So 
he would, but there doesn’t appear to be 
much chance of it at present. Cleveland 
fans can rest easy for a while. 


Fish Line Capital 


South Otselic is a village of 350 in- 
habitants tucked away in the Chenango 
Valley country of Central New York. The 
chances are that even if you live near 
it, you have never heard of it. The only 
people who seem to have heard of South 
Otselic are movie moguls, literary experts 
specializing in Theodore Dreiser, and 
thousands of distant fishermen. 

Hollywood has heard of it because 
South Otselic was the birthplace of Grace 
Brown, tragic figure of the sensational 
murder case on which Theodore Dreiser 
based his novel, An American Tragedy.* 

Fishermen, who will number approx- 
imately 16 million over U.S. salt and 
fresh waters this year, have heard of 
South Otselic for another reason: B. F. 
Gladding & Co., Inc., an unpretentious, 
family-run enterprise that employs about 
half of South Otselic’s population and 
has dominated the town’s economy for 
the last 133 years. 

Biggest. -The Gladding company 
makes fishing lines. It has made them so 
long and so well that it is today the 
world’s largest fish line manufacturer. 

It makes, for example, a 39-thread 
linen salt water line which is supposed 
to test for only 117 pounds but which. 
last year, brought in an 882-pound tuna 
off Nova Scotia for a record catch. It 
makes an all-purpose, tough brown silk 
line called the “Otselic” that can be used 
for bait casting, fly fishing, trolling or 
just tieing up your boat. It made the first 
waterproofed black silk casting line on 
the market—the “Invincible,” still one of 
the company’s biggest sellers. 

The surprising thing about Gladding 
is its out-of-the-way location and the fact 
that its workers, who ordinarily would 
be farmers or farm hands, are turning 
out some of the finest silk, nylon and 
linen fishing lines in the world. The rea- 
son for the location goes back to 1816 
when the wave of Yankee New England 


*South Otselic and nearby Browns gave 
Hollywood plenty of reason to hear of them two 
decades ago. They indignantly resented a film 
version of An American Tragedy portraying them 
as near-hillbillies, went into court and collected. 
Reportedly, Hollywood is planning a new movie 
of the book, this time will seek releases from the 
family beforehand. 
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South Otselic. Carroll Davis (left) is dean of fish line makers populating this New England-flavored New York state town. 


immigration to the rich farm lands of 
New York had just begun. In Bristol, 
Conn., one John Gladding decided he had 
starved long enough as a $100-a-year rope 
walk apprentice, packed his family into 
a wagon and joined the westward trek. 

The Start. Gladding arrived in the 
town of Pharsalia, near South Otselic, 
and set up a rope walk of his own. When 
he died at 46, he had a flourishing busi- 
ness to turn over to his son, James. 

James made the first Gladding fish 
lines, putting his own family of nine to 
work and hiring 10 neighborhood girls 
to help twist the lines from cotton and 
linen. Gradually fish lines outgrew the 
rope walk in importance. James’ son, 
B. F. Gladding, installed the first braid- 
ing machines and gave the company, now 
moved to South Otselic, its first formal 
name. 

Today, four generations of Gladdings 
later, this obscure region of Central New 
York has become the center of the Ameri- 
can fishing line industry. There are only 
a few fish line plants in New England 
and two on the West Coast. But within 
50 miles of South Otselic are five com- 
peting companies, most of them owned 
or managed by former Gladding em- 
ployes. Two-thirds of all U.S. fish line 
comes from the area. 

Community Craft. South Otselic, 
with its two general stores, a school, a 
gasoline station, two churches and a 
handful of homes, has few residents who 
have not worked for Gladding’s at some 
time in their lives. Some, indeed, have 
worked there most of their lives, as is 
the case with 63-year-old Carroll Davis, 
the firm’s oldest employe, who has been 
there 46 years. Davis estimates he has 
spooled up 268,720 miles of fish line— 
give or take a few feet—in that time. 

Some families have made working 
for Gladding’s a kind of career-tradition, 
handed down from one generation to an- 
other. Take, for instance, Mrs. Catherine 
Martin, company office manager, purchas- 
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ing agent and assistant treasurer. Mrs. 
Martin has worked at Gladding’s for 22 
years. Her grandmother worked there 35, 
her mother, 10, and her husband, Jesse, 
fly line finishing foreman, has been there 
12. 

These people, and others like them, 
turn out everything from a 10¢ green 
cotton string for Junior to an intricate, 
tapered silk translucent line of mist green 
for the most exacting fly fisherman. This 
latter number, guaranteed to be practi- 
cally invisible to a piscine eye, costs $15 
for 40 yards. Because of the taper, it is 
the most difficult line to make. 





Lady VP. Only one in the fish line 


industry, Mrs. Coleman has a unique job. 


Since an artificial fly weighs practi- 
cally nothing, the line itself must be 
heavy enough to allow the fisherman to 
cast far and accurately. But a heavy line 
whacks the water with considerable dis- 
turbance. A tapered line, designed to 
avoid this, is made thicker in the center, 
tapering down to a smaller diameter at 
the ends. The center gives weight for 
casting. The lighter end permits the line 
to fall lightly on the water. It’s quite a 
braiding job. 

Once the line is braided, there’s a 
six-to-eight-week period ahead while layer 
after layer of oils, lacquers and other 
coverings are built up to give this Glad- 


ding specialty weight and _ jewel-like 
translucence. 
Family Heads. Gladding’s two 


chief officers are Murray Brown Angell, 
president and sixth-generation Gladding, 
and Mrs. Billie Angell Coleman, widow 
of a former Gladding president and now 
the wife of James W. Coleman, a lawyer 
in nearby Norwich, N.Y. 

Mrs. Coleman, the company’s attrac- 
tive vice president and the only woman 
executive in the fish line business, is in 
charge of sales and advertising. She has 
a peculiar job. Not until 1930 did Glad- 
ding put its firm name on its “Invincible,” 
“Otselic” and other brands. Fishermen 
who had known the lines for years never 
had heard of the company. Mrs. Coleman 
has been correcting this oversight. 

Murray Angell handles production, 
which is expected to total more than 
85,000 miles of line in 1949. That’s a lot 
of line, but Gladding workers are con- 
fident they'll make it. They’re working in 
two shifts a day now. Very little time-off 
is being taken. 

Little, that is, up until last week, 
when the trout season opened. Then the 
plant virtually closed down. The em- 
ployes, naturally, went fishing—in the 
Otselic river, one of the best trout streams 
in the state. Conveniently, it runs right 
outside the factory door. 
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Defense 


Choose Your Weapons 


Husky, outspoken Louis Johnson is 
built like a prizefighter but he has an 
un-pugilistic conviction that fighting 
should be done in private. In his new 
job as the nation’s second Secretary of 
Defense he had made it officially clear: 
If admirals and airmen wanted to scrap, 
they would have to be satisfied with an 
audience of one—Louis Johnson. 

From outside the Pentagon, how- 
ever, his tentative Brass Curtain policy 
drew a loud and compelling protest. 
Writing in the current issue of The Amer- 
ican Mercury magazine, Alexander (Vic- 
tory Through Air Power) de Seversky 
warned: “If we are to prevent the freez- 
ing of strategy under the dominance of 
Maginot-minded leadership, if we are to 
head off the bankrupting of our economy 
through the stockpiling of superfluous 
forces and weapons, the great debate over 
methods of war-making must not be sup- 
pressed by bureaucratic controls. .. . 
Tactics and weapons are the province of 
military specialists, but the formulation 
of strategy, like basic foreign policy, is 
the province of the people.” 

Politics & Strategy. As to the peo- 
ple’s choice, de Seversky had little doubt: 
air power as the keystone of defense. 
For the Pentagon policy of “balanced 
land, sea and air forces” de Seversky 
had some harsh words: “Now only a 
miracle of coincidence could explain why 
services as different in make-up and func- 
tion as the Army, Navy and Air Force 
should require . . . equal appropriations 
[about $4.5 billion each in the proposed 
national budget]. We need no inside in- 
formation to surmise that it represents a 
political rather than a military judg- 
ment. . . . Because their primary func- 
tions have been obsoleted by science, the 
older services are trying to perpetuate 
them by bureaucratic law. . . . From this 
point forward our national defense will 
rest primarily on a single pillar—Air 
Power—with the Army and the Navy as 
supporting elements at its base.” 


Dragnet for Doctors 


Last week the Secretary of Defense 
revealed the Armed Forces’ most urgent 
shortage—not guns or planes, but doctors 
(1,600 too few) and dentists (1,160). 
First step to overcome it: a drive to re- 
cruit some of the 8,000 MD’s and DDS’s 
who were trained during the war at Govern- 
ment expense but saw little or no service. 
Possible second step: a medical draft. 


Air War School 


Students in most universities have 
it easy. They don’t for instance, have to 
worry about exam questions such as “Can 
we kill 10 million people, beginning one 
day next week?” 

Someday any one of the 2.000 stu- 
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dents at America’s Air University might 
have to answer that question and put an 
affirmative reply into bomb-laden action. 
As officers of the U.S. Air Force the “stu- 
dents” have a unique scholastic goal. In 
Air University classrooms and offices at 
Maxwell Field, Montgomery, Ala., little 
placards remind them: “The ultimate ob- 
jective of air power is to force the capitu- 
lation of an enemy nation by air action 
applied directly against the vital points 
of its national structure.” 

One day this week 700 of AU’s stu- 
dents—lieutenants and captains—will be 
graduated from their first 16-week course 
at the university. They will have finished 
an air war kindergarten: the Air Tactical 
School, which teaches the use and com- 
mand of the smallest Air Force units, 
squadrons of from 6 to 25 planes. 

No Backward Glance. Master of 
the graduation ceremony will be AU’s 
boss, a trim, bristle-haired four-star gen- 
eral who has made it a point to forget 
more about air warfare than most men 
have ever known. His doctrine—think 
forward, not backward—has made Gen. 
George Churchill Kenney more than AU’s 
administrator. In his year on the job he 
has become a living symbol of the uni- 
versity’s motto, Proficimus More Irritenti 
(“We Proceed Unhampered by Tradi- 
tion”). 

Throughout the university the motto 
holds true. At the Air Command and 
Staff School, attended by about 60% of 
Tactical School graduates—after they be- 
come majors or lieutenant colonels—no 
ideas are taboo, no doctrinal sacred cows 
are protected. The man who tries to fall 
back on textbook theories of war is likely 
to fall by the wayside. 

To answer a question concerning a 
theoretical air assault, for instance, stu- 
dents actually consult outside agencies 
all the way from USAF supply head- 
quarters (How many fighters are avail- 
able at X Field?) to the State Depart- 
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De Seversky. Strategy is the people’s 
province. (SEE: Choose Your Weapons) 
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General Kenney. Capitulation is the 
main objective. (SEE: Air War School) 


ment (Will X nation grant us use of a 
certain airfield? ). In classes, students are 
encouraged, almost goaded, into disagree- 
ing with their “teachers,” who are officers 
selected for flexibility and general—not 
military—know-how and common sense. 

Many a Staff School student, for in- 
stance, has had to argue his classroom 
point with Gen. Kenney himself. “The 
ones I really like,” says Kenney, “are the 
ones who win those arguments.” 

At AU’s apex is the Air War Col- 
lege. To its senior officer-students the 
question of destroying an enemy’s will to 
resist is grimly real. Killing 10 million 
citizens of an enemy nation, for instance, 
is no haphazard problem to the Air War 
College. In the statistics of modern war, 
a loss of approximately 4% of a nation’s 
population saps its will to resist; 10 mil- 
lion would be slightly in excess of 4% 
of the largest of democracy’s potential 
enemies. 

Air Force concern with that statistic 
is natural. To the USAF has been as- 
signed the primary responsibility for 
counteroffensive blows against an enemy. 

Accent on Peace. But neither Air 
War College students nor their instruc- 
tors count a victory in terms of destruc- 
tion alone. Most desirable of all, the 
college emphasizes, is the use of air 
weapons as peace power. 

Even on the fringe of a shooting war, 
the alternative of psychological warfare 
is considered. AU guest lecturers range 
all the way from industrial leaders, sci- 
entists and statesmen to top publicists; 
from them, officer-students learn not only 
the national “why” of defense but also 
how to tell about it. 

As Gen. Kenney put it: “We don’t 
protect peace or win a war with weapons 
alone. We do it with all the citizens, re- 
sources and heart of our nation . . . and 
at the Air University that’s the real idea 
at the base of the curricula.” 
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Distinctive Vista-Dome 
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vidual reclining seats and 
adjustable leg rests. 
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Spacious Diner has main 
dining room and four semi- 
private dining nooks. Deli- 
cious meals, expertly served. 


coaches with indi- 


e Ride this gleaming new train! Enjoy the 
greatest of travel thrills—an unobstructed 
view of mountain wonderlands from the glass- 
enclosed, air-conditioned Vista-Domes. And 
what scenery! The Colorado Rockies, tower- 
ing in stately snow-capped splendor, by day- 
light! Utah and Nevada, by starlight or 
moonlight! Feather River Canyon, penetrat- 


_______NEW, FASTER SCHEDULE 


Westbound DAILY SERVICE Eastbound 
(Read Down) (One Day shown as Example) (Read Up) 
3:30 pm Sun. . Lv. Chicago (C.T.) . Ar. 1:30 pm Tue. 
1:59 pm Sun. Lv. Omaha (C.T.) . Ar. 4:55 am Tue. 
8:20 am Mon. . Ar. Denver (M.T.) . bv. 7:15 pm Mon. 


8:40 am Mon. ._ Lv. Denver (M.T.) . Ar. 7:00 pm Mon. 
Colorado Rockies 


5 pm Mon. . Ar. Salt Lake City . (M.T.) . bv. 5:40 am Mon. 
5 pm Mon. . Lv. Salt Lake City . (M.T.) . Ar. 5:20 am Mon, 


Feather River Canyon 
4:50 pm Tue. . Ar. San Francisco (P.T.) . bv. 9:00 am Sun. 
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DIESEL-POWERED + STAINLESS STEEL 


AMERICA’S NEWEST, 


DAILY BETWEEN CHICAGO * DENVER * SALT LAKE CITY * SAN FRANCISCO 


MOST BEAUTIFUL TRAIN! 


VIA THE 
Scenic Way Across America 


... through the COLORADO ROCKIES and FEATHER RIVER CANYON 


in Magic Daylight Hours! 


oer . 





Luxurious sleeping cars 
offer advanced design in 
drawing rooms, bedrooms, 
roomettes, sections. 


Vista-Dome lounge cars— 
one with buffet service—the 
other with cozy cocktail 
lounge. 


ing the scenic heart of the High Sierra, by 
daylight! San Francisco, the romantic city by 
the Golden Gate! Promise yourself now . 
“Next trip between Chicago and the Coast, it’s 
the CALIFORNIA ZEPHYR for me!”’ 
Through sleeping car daily 
between New York and San Francisco 


ENJOY THESE FEATURES 


@ Hostess service by @ Fivorescent lighting 
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The World 


Agreement on Germany 


U.S., France and Britain offer lim- 
ited self-rule to 45 millions; 
German leaders are not satisfied 


Britain’s Foreign Secretary Ernest 
Bevin, at his farewell appearance in 
Washington last week, remarked that it 
had been a “momentous week.” And in- 
deed it had. The signing of the Atlantic 
Pact alone would have been enough to 
warrant that superlative. 

But, hardly less important, before 
the week ended, the U.S., Britain and 
France settled long-standing differences 
and reached agreement on the “Occupa- 
tion Statute” for the western German 
republic. 

Representatives of the three Western 
powers have held scores of meetings with- 
out coming close to agreement. France, 
thrice invaded by Germany since 1870, 
stubbornly held out against the U.S. po- 
sition that a strong Reich was essential 
to the recovery of Europe. 

But last week in Washington French 
Foreign Minister Robert Schuman, al- 
ready feeling the security of the Atlantic 
Pact, invited Bevin and Secretary of State 
Acheson to sit down for a discussion of 
the German problem. In 24% days they 
went over the whole question, finally ap- 
proved the “Occupation Statute.” 

New Nation. It gives full legisla- 
tive, executive and judicial powers to the 
German republic. 

It substitutes civilian high commis- 
sioners, with skeleton military forces, for 
the present military governors. 

It requires a unanimous vote from 
the three Western powers for action on 
major questions (modification of the Ger- 
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man constitution, demilitarization, secur- 
ity, reparations, occupation troops). 
That, in effect, gives France veto power 
over any German proposal it might con- 
sider a threat to its security. 

The statute will go into effect when 
the new German republic is formally 
established. Delegates of 11 West Ger- 
man states have been trying to draft a 
constitution at Bonn since last Septem- 
ber. But Allied indecision and Allied dic- 
tation kept them from accomplishing 
much. 

Better than Nothing. The agree- 
ment reached at Washington last week 
contains little of what was hoped and 
planned for at Potsdam. Without Russian 
cooperation, no plan could be more than 
a three-quarter substitute for the only 
ideal answer to World War II’s major un- 
solved problem—a German peace treaty. 

The agreement restricts Germany’s 
foreign trade, makes it impossible for the 
Reich to wage war. But it offers full 
membership in the European Recovery 
Program and guarantees the 45 million 
people of non-Soviet Germany against 
police-state life under a new Hitler—or 
a Stalin. 

No Thanks. Nevertheless, the Ger- 
mans gave the accord a cool reception. 
Kurt Schumacher, who commands a wide 
following as leader of the Social Demo- 
crats, came up with a veiled threat. A 
British source quoted him as saying he 
was “perfectly willing to delay the Bonn 
proceedings for months until the Social 
Democrats’ aims are realized.” 

Ernest Bevin had a warning for the 
dissenters. Said he: “If the Germans are 
wise, they will respond, for they have it 
on their conscience that they brought war 
twice on the world.” 


U. N.: Faith Still Lives 


Australia’s Herbert Vere Evatt, pres- 
ident of the United Nations General As- 
sembly, climbed up to his chair on the 
rostrum, tapped his gavel, and said in 
Down-Under brogue: “Will the delegates 
please tyke their seats.” 

Sixteen minutes behind schedule one 
afternoon last week, he convened the sec- 
ond part of the third session of the As- 
sembly. There were no preliminaries be- 
cause this was a continuation of a session 
which started in Paris last fall. 

In the delegates’ lounge before the 
session started, Evatt shook hands with a 
newsman and said: “I see you haven't 
lost faith in the U.N.” “Nor you,” the re- 
porter replied. “Indeed, I have not,” said 
Evatt, “and nothing is going to make me 
lose it. I’m going to tell those fellows in 
there something.” 

Titans’ Fault. Ad-libbing freely, 
Evatt told “those fellows” that big-power 
disagreement was at the root of “nearly 
all of the difficulties of the U.N.” (see 
Felix Morley’s World and Us, page 36). 
He said all regional agreements, like the 
Atlantic Pact, must “be subordinated to 
and must be in accordance with those set 
forth in the Charter of the U.N.” 

The Atlantic Pact got small play in 
opening day oratory, but it hung over the 
meeting hall like a great, dark omen of 
U.N.’s uncertain future. The unasked, 
unanswered question was: “What does 
the pact mean for the future of U.N.?” 

Greatest Question. The answer 
must come from Russia. And it must 
come in the Soviet attitude to Evatt’s 
closing remarks: 

“There must be unfaltering, steady 
support for the U.N. and its objectives. . 
That should be our watchword, and by so 
doing what we shall be trying to achieve 
is simply this: the heartfelt desires of 
the ordinary man and woman everywhere. 
What do they desire? Not very much; 
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“Momentous week.” For Acheson, Bevin and Schuman, the Atlantic Pact at the start, Germany at the end. (SEE: Agreement) 
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Pathfinder, European 


Africa. The U.S. proposes to U.N. that Britain be given trusteeship over Cyrenaica (C), Ethiopia over eastern Eritrea (E), Italy 
over Somaliland (F), makes no recommendations on Tripolitania (A) and western Eritrea (D). France seeks Fezzan (B). In 
Eritrea (right) youths favoring union with Ethiopia parade with Haile Selassie banner. (SEE: Italy's African Heirs? ) 


just peace and justice and decent stand- 
ards of living, for themselves perhaps, 
but mainly for their children. Surely they 
have the right to that after two world 
wars, and we have to help them to get it.” 

“We” meant Russia, too. If Russia 
showed by action that it was ready to go 
along with Evatt’s program, it could 
transform the Atlantic Pact into nothing 
more than a paper document. 

But before the week ended, the chief 
Soviet delegate, Andrei Gromyko, making 
his first U.N. appearance since his ele- 
vation to the post of First Deputy Soviet 
Foreign Minister, showed that Russia 
was not ready to declare a cold war truce. 
Gromyko did not launch his expected, 
all-out attack on the Atlantic Pact, but 
the Russian team tore into the West on 
three major issues: 

1. The Russians waged a bitter but 
futile fight to block assembly considera- 
tion of the trials of Hungary’s Cardinal 
Mindszenty and the 15 Bulgarian Prot- 
estant leaders. 

2. The USSR used its 30th veto to 
block Korea’s membership in the U.N. 

3. Gromyko, in his first address at 
this session, charged the West planned to 
use the former Italian colonies in Africa 
(see below) as military bases for aggres- 
sion against Russia. 


Italy’s African Heirs? 


The United Nations settled down last 
week to a job of remaking the map of 
Africa. In Secretariat headquarters at 
Lake Success, delegates cautiously went 
about disposing of Italy’s former African 
colonies. 
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The Italian-treaty gave the Big Four 
a year to reach an agreement. But the big 
powers missed their deadline. The U.N. 
inherited the job, gave it a try at Paris 
last fall, but got nowhere. U.S. delegate 
John Foster Dulles reintroduced the ques- 
tion last week. 

He proposed that U.N. establish 
trusteeships (see map) for Italy over 
Somaliland, for Britain over Cyrenaica 
(eastern Libya), and that Ethiopia annex 
eastern Eritrea. He made no recommen- 
dations on Tripolitania in western Libya, 
Fezzan in southwest Libya (which the 
French want as a base) or western 
Eritrea. 

The Dulles statement on Cyrenaica 
reafirmed a reported Anglo-American 
agreement at Paris to give Britain trus- 
teeship over that territory. (During the 
war, the British promised the Senussi 
tribesmen of Cyrenaica that they would 
oppose restoration of Italian rule.) 

Ties That Divide. The Latin-Amer- 
ican bloc of U.N. nations favors restoring 
the former colonies to Italy. On the other 
hand, the Moslem nations, in general, 
want Italy kept out of Africa. 

Last week Emperor Haile Selassie, 
the Lion of Judah, cabled his request to 
Lake Success. Ethiopia, first victim of 
Fascist aggression, wants all of Eritrea 
and Somaliland. 

Red Indignation. Russia proposed 
that all the former Italian colonies be 
placed under U.N. trusteeship. (It once 
proposed trusteeship by Italy.) The chief 
Soviet delegate, Andrei Gromyko, in his 
spring debut at the U.N., accused the 
U.S., Britain and France of plotting to 
divide the colonies among themselves. 


Last, and probably least, Italy had 
its say. Its spokesman was Foreign Min- 
ister Carlo Sforza, who came to the U.S. 
to sign the Atlantic Pact. Although Italy 
is not a U.N. member, Sforza was given 
permission to plead his case Monday. 

He proposed a “fair compromise”— 
return of Eritrea, Somaliland and Tripo- 
litania to Italy under U.N. trusteeship. 
Said he: “The Italians—being a country 
of peasants and partisans—devoid of any 
racial prejudice—are most apt to bring 
Africa their ancient qualities and crafts.” 
Sforza said Italy would agree to give 
Ethiopia the Eritrean port of Assab as an 
outlet to the sea. 


Flippers for Sale 


Screaming sirens announced the ar- 
rival of the first whaling ship of the sea- 
son at St. John’s, Newfoundland, last 
week. The Terra Nova brought in a good 
catch and a plentiful supply of whale 
flippers, a Newfoundland spring delicacy, 
which quickly sold out at $12 a dozen. 
Crewmen pocketed $700 each for a 
month’s work in the ice floes of the North 
Atlantic. 


It’s Tough to Be British 


A middle-aged, austerity-weary Lon- 
don bank clerk slipped into Charlie All- 
child’s pub on Bloomsbury’s Windmill 
St. one evening last week, ordered a half- 
pint of beer and paid off on a shilling bet 
with the barkeep. 

The bank clerk had wagered that the 
Labor Government, bidding for votes in 
next year’s general election, would ease 
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taxes for the new fiscal year. But the new 
$13 billion budget, presented last week, 
cost the clerk a shilling across the bar of 
the Bloomsbury pub and it will mean 
many another bob out of his pay in the 
year ahead. 

For Sir Stafford Cripps, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and chief architect of 
Britain’s slow, painful recovery, produced 
another “grim and bear it” budget which 
commits all Britons to more hard work, 
more sacrifices, still tighter belts for at 
least another year. 

Beer Boon Alone. Cripps an- 
nounced a penny cut (the U.S. equivalent 
of 1%¢) in the tax on beer, but he more 
than made up for that minor concession 
by hiking taxes on matches, telephone 
calls, football betting pools and inheri- 
tances. He also announced that the gov- 
ernment would lower food subsidies. 
That meant hard-pressed British house- 
wives would have to pay 6.7¢ more per 
pound for meat and cheese, 3.36¢ more 
for butter, 1.68¢ more for oleo. 

Actually, the harsh provisions of the 
new budget came as no surprise to people 
who had read the government’s economic 
survey for 1949, issued last month. “One 
of the major tasks in 1949,” it said, “is to 
continue the battle against inflation with 
all the weapons used successfully in 1947 
and 1948.” 

The big gun in the Cripps anti-infla- 
tion arsenal is high taxes. The taxes 
range from those of a fraction of a cent 
on essentials like matches up to 100% on 
luxury goods. The tax bill of a married 
man, with one child, earning $2,000 a 
year (the average British wage is $46 a 
week) is about $770 a year. 

No Soft Talk. Even some Socialist 
leaders admitted that it would be good 
politics to ease up on taxes with election 
only a year away. But, Cripps countered, 
it would not be good business. He stated 
his case in a 134-minute speech to a 


Marathon Prayer for Peace. At 
Fa Chang, Shanghai’s largest Bud- 
dhist monastery, 48 solemn priests 
with shaved heads chanted a chain of 
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crowded House of Commons, focusing on 
three main reasons why Britain must 
suffer through at least another year of 
severest austerity: 

1. A $3 billion expenditure for de- 
fense, 10% higher than last year. 

2. The food subsidy program, which 
has “grown and grown and grown beyond 
anything that was ever contemplated.” 
Cost of this program, by which the gov- 
ernment absorbs some of the high price 
of food, increased from $252 million in 
1940-41 to $2,272 million last year. 
Cripps announced a $400 million cut in 
the program. The public will have to take 
up the slack in the higher prices on meat, 
cheese, butter and oleo. 

3. The high cost of social services: 
free doctors, dentists, ete. “You have 
chosen social services,” Cripps reminded 
his party. “You cannot have your cake 
and eat it.” 

Even the cut in the beer tax proved 
to be a Cripps good-business move. Sales 
of Britain’s watery beer were down from 
788 million pints in January 1946 to 502 
million pints in January of this year. 
With the resulting decline in the demand 
for malt barley, its price, too, has fallen 
sharply, forcing some farmers to sell the 
grain for feed at a loss of $28 a ton. The 
government hopes the tax-cut ( permitting 
pubs to sell beer at 10¢ a half-pint) will 
hike consumption, put more tax dollars 
in the Socialist till, help barley growers. 

After he finished his chore in the 
House of Commons, Cripps grabbed a 
quick supper and went before a BBC 
microphone to explain his program di- 
rectly to the people. “If,” he said, “we 
stick it out now, the time of full recovery 
will certainly come. If we act foolishly 
and too soon, that time may never come.” 

Londoners put their gripes into the 
ballot box. In last week’s municipal elec- 
tions the Conservatives scored a smashing 
victory over the Laborites who have con- 
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peace prayers from the Buddhist sutra 
(scripture). In relays of four, the 
priests intoned the prayers for 49 days 
without stopping “even for a minute.” 
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Elizabeth’s son. A bunny for his first 
Easter. (SEE: Bonnie Prince) 


trolled the London County Council for 15 
years. The Conservatives outpolled the 
Laborites, 1,500,000 votes to 1,400,000. 
Elected to the council were 64 Conserva- 
tives, 64 Laborites, one Liberal. That was 
a gain of 36 seats for the Conservatives, 
a loss of 26 for the Labor Party. 


Bonnie Prince 


In London last week, Buckingham 
Palace released new photographs of His 
Royal Highness Prince Charles of Edin- 
burgh, aged 19 weeks. The blue-eyed, 
fair-haired son of Princess Elizabeth, who 
may one day be King of Britain, weighed 
in at 16 pounds, 3 ounces. 


Woof! 


In Listowel, Ontario, last week Bert 
Rassman threatened to quit his job as 
dogeatcher because children barked at 
his wife, changed his mind when the town 
council raised his salary $25 a year. 


China: No Boiled Li 


In a bid to break the stalemate in 
Chinese peace negotiations last week, 
Acting President Li Tsung-jen decided to 
go over the heads of his intermediaries 
and make a direct appeal to Mao Tse- 
tung, scholarly leader of the Communists. 

So Li stuck another cigaret in his 
mouth, sat down and composed in literary 
Chinese a telegram for Mao. One para- 
graph said: “I will accept, without eva- 
sion, the severest punishment, even to 
being boiled in oil or dismembered as a 
so-called war criminal, for past mistakes 
which are hindering peace.” 

But the leader of the Communists is 
playing for much higher bounty than Li’s 
parboiled or dismembered carcass. Mao 
wants to add to the spoils of victory all of 
China south of the Yangtze river. 

The Peiping negotiations convinced 
the Communist high command that Presi- 
dent Li is powerless to fulfill Mao’s chief 
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demands—surrender of armies and war 
criminals, Li speaks with authority only 
for the political and military leaders of 
his home province, Kwangsi, in south- 
western China. He is opposed by a strong 
Nationalist faction which wants no part 
of a peace which would require the sur- 
render of South China. 

Chiang’s Game. After years of tak- 
ing orders from Chiang Kai-shek the 
leaders of this faction still look to the 
“retired” generalissimo for direction. 
Chiang, in the opinion of most observers, 
is playing a smart game. He is reported 
to be living on the Island of Kulangsu. 
“T have retired,” he says, “for the sake 
of peace and naturally should not express 
any opinion regarding government af- 
fairs.” But it is said that he keeps in 
close touch with the negotiators and ad- 
vises and encourages the South China 
holdouts. As statesman in “retirement,” 
Chiang, of course, can assume no blame 
for a collapse in peace talks. And he will 
be ready to take over again if the South 
China clique calls him to lead a fight 
against the Communists. 

Last week, Mao, all out of patience, 
spoke out again in the roar of guns, the 
one language all Chinese can understand. 
To prod the Nationalist peacemakers, he 
sent his well-rested troops into action 
along a 1,000-mile front on the Yangtze. 


Just Passing Through 
The Duke of Windsor returned to 


England last week for his first visit in 
nearly two years. 

He made a rough channel crossing, 
but arrived at London’s Victoria station 
all smiles and told the crowd which gath- 
ered: “It is good to be back.” 
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Evening in Paris. A horse show for the Duchess. (SEE: Just Passing Through) 


He stayed at Marlborough House, 
home of his mother, Queen Mary. He 
called on his ailing brother, George VI, 
who became King after the Duke stepped 
down from the throne in 1936 for the 
love of the former Wallis Warfield Simp- 
son of Baltimore. After paying his Lon- 
don courtesy calls, the Duke drove off for 
a short visit at Lord Dudley’s Ednam 
Lodge. 

The Duchess remained in Paris, at- 
tended a horse show with Mme. Paul 
Guichene, wife of the president of the 
show (see cut). She plans to spend Easter 
with her husband. 


Lingua Apocalyptica 


One of the world’s outstanding Latin 
authorities, Msgr. Antonio Bacci, pontifi- 
cal secretary, is hard at work in Rome on 
a lexicon which will give Latin render- 
ings of modern words. 

His version of the atom bomb: 
“Globus Atomica vi Displodens” or: ball 
exploding by atomic energy. 


More Meat, Ivan? 


Pravda, Moscow newspaper, reported 
last week that a Ukrainian member of the 
Academy of Sciences has raised a new 
type of pig. The animal, naturally, was 
described as vastly superior to the “Eng- 
lish white pig.” According to Pravda, the 
sow produces 22 pigs in one litter; they 
grow to weigh nearly half a ton. 

Not to be outdone by any bespecta- 
cled hog-geneticist, Soviet deep-sea sail- 
ors also announced a record feat: They 
had caught a blue whale 90 feet long, 
that weighed 297,540 pounds and yielded 
79,344 pounds of oil. 





Greek Meets Greek Again 


Some of the major battles of the 
Greek war with the Communists have 
been fought in the Grammos mountains 
on the border of Albania. Last summer 
the Greek army, guided by American 
strategists, recaptured 1,500 square miles 
of the rugged’territory from the Commu- 
nists. But when winter came, the rebels 
stole back across the border from Al- 
bania and reoccupied key positions. 

That was a stiff uppercut to Greek 
morale. A Greek general told Mark Gayn, 
correspondent for the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch and other American newspa- 
pers: “We’ve sprinkled our blood on each 
Grammos hilltop, and all in vain.” 

Last week more Nationalist blood 
was being shed in the Grammos as the 
Communists launched a new offensive. 

A Hero’s Army. But the Greeks, 
thanks to more than $296 million in U.S. 
military aid, fielded the best-equipped, 
best-trained, best-led and largest (200,- 
000 men) army in their history. They 
have a new commander-in-chief, Gen. 
Alexander Papagos. Hero of the 1940 war 
with Italy, he has whipped up morale. 

The Communists also have a new 
commander. Gen. Markos Vafiades, pal 
of Tito, was benched in January. He is a 
casualty of Tito’s cold war with the Com- 
inform. Taken ill early this year, he made 
the mistake of going to Belgrade to re- 
cuperate. That finished him as a power 
in the Greek Communist regime. 

His post as top commander was in- 
herited by the equally fanatic Nicholas 
Zachariades. He promptly got his ears 
pinned back in his first engagement with 
Papagos’ troops in February. 

Detour by Tito. Spreading chaos 
and destruction to keep Greece from 
stabilizing its economy remains a major 
objective of the Communists. But Tito’s 
rebellion provides another. 

When the Yugoslav bad boy fell out 
with Moscow, he sealed off his borders, 
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Partsalides. For Stalin, a corridor to 


Albania? (SEE: Greek Meets Greek) 
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Sacuritys Command Post 


AMERICA’S FIRST TEAM GATHERS HERE! 


These uniformed Reservists—and many 
thousands like them—will be out in the 
field again this summer, working with the 
Regular Services. 


These officers and men were among the 
participants serving in our great World 
War II Armies. They are keeping in shape, 
commanding units, learning the latest tech- 
niques, firing the best weapons, solving 
military problems of movement and supply. 


As Reservists, they attend training assem- 


blies periodically throughout the year— 
pointing toward summer camp where their 
knowledge can be applied in practical 
maneuvers. 


Over the fields and plains of America; 
these public-spirited citizen-soldiers help 
keep the nation prepared by keeping 
themselves trained and ready. 


Peacetime — and wartime —the Reservist 
works to protect your future. ..is an impor- 


tant part of “Your first team for security.” 


Stay on the First Team for Security! 
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ORGANIZED 
RESERVE CORPS 


U.S. ARMY 





Now before, MORE RESERVISTS ARE 
NEEDED fi TO SECURE OUR DEFENSES! Do your 
part! See your local Reserve Unit Senior Instructor, 
nearest Post Commander...or the U. S. Army and 
U. S. Air Force Recruiting Officer in your locality, for 
full details about the Army’s Reserve program! Non- 
members, join up! Members, stay in! 





The men of the U. S. Army’s Organized Reserve Corps help form the backbone of skill and experience for our security forces! 
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The World and Us 


by Felix Morley 


Treaty Versus Charter 


The current session of the 
United Nations Assembly was called 
to order by its president, Foreign Min- 
ister Herbert V. Evatt of Australia, the 
day after the signing of the Atlantic 
Alliance. And with Evatt’s opéning 
address it became clear that there is 
going to be difficulty in reconciling 
the treaty with the Charter of U.N. 

It has been the argument of the 
Truman Administration, voiced by the 
President and continuously repeated by 
Secretary of State Acheson, that the 
pending treaty is “within the frame- 
work” of the United Nations. The 
Soviet Government denies this vigor- 
ously. But the Russian opposition was 
not taken very seriously until it re- 
ceived unexpected support from the 
president of the U.N. Assembly. 

Evatt asserted bluntly that every 
government which is a member of the 
United Nations must regard the obli- 
gations of the Charter as pre-eminent. 
Secretary of State Acheson was pres- 
ent when Evatt said: “Every repre- 
sentative here is pledged to the view 
that the United Nations is the supreme 
international body.” 

And everybody in the great As- 
sembly Hall knew that Evatt was 
referring to the pending Pact, as he 
told the delegates of 58 governments: 

“The Charter provides, as you 
all know, that all other obligations 
which individual nations or groups 
of nations may accept, must be sub- 
ordinated to and must be in accord- 
ance with those set forth in the 
Charter of the United Nations.” 


The Atlantic Treaty has been 
drafted in such a manner as to make it 
seem consistent with the Charter. In- 
deed, Article 7 of the Treaty reads: 

“This Treaty does not affect, 
and shall not be interpreted as af- 
fecting, in any way the rights and 
obligations under the Charter of the 
Parties which are members of the 
United Nations, or the primary re- 
sponsibility of the Security Council 
for the maintenance of international 
peace and security.” 

The question of the consistency of 
Pact and Charter does not arise from 
the actual wording of the former. The 
Pact has been carefully written to 
make it seem like a mere “regional 
agreement,” of the type which the 
Charter of the United Nations envis- 
ages and approves. It may seem a little 
excessive to assert that Iceland, Italy, 
Algeria and the U.S. all lie in the same 
“region.” But that is not the major 
criticism. 

The real issue springs from the 





Wide World 


U.N.’s Evatt. He saw Pact snags. 


wording of Article 54 of the Charter 
of U.N. This short Article says: 
“The Security Council shall at 
all times be kept fully informed of 
activities undertaken or in contem- 
plation under regional arrangements 
or by regional agencies for the main- 
tenance of international peace and 
security.” 

When Article 7 of the Atlantic 
Treaty and Article 54 of the United 
Nations Charter are laid side by side, 
only one conclusion is possible. If the 
Treaty is in conformity with the Char- 
ter, then, every military arrangement 
taken or contemplated under the 
Treaty must be reported in detail to 
the Security Council of U.N., of which 
Soviet Russia is a permanent member. 


* * * 


In its efforts to popularize the 
Atlantic Treaty our Department of 
State is not being altogether forth- 
right. The voluminous official mate- 
rial claims that the Treaty is wholly 
consistent with the Charter. But this 
material never mentions Article 54. 

If that Article is observed it 
means that Russia must be “kept fully 
informed” of all actions taken under a 
treaty which is admittedly directed 
against Russia. In practice, such pro- 
cedure would make the Atlantic Alli- 
ance virtually meaningless. 

The Treaty establishing the At- 
lantic Alliance has been signed, but 
not ratified, by the United States. Be- 
fore ratification it must pass the scru- 
tiny of the Senate. Approval should 
not be given without full attention to 
the inconsistency noted above. 





thus isolating Albania from the Soviet 
orbit. The Kremlin schemes to open a cor- 
ridor from Albania to Bulgaria through 
northern Greece or southern Yugoslavia. 
The Grammos attack could be the first 
blow in the campaign. 

Meanwhile, the shakeup in the Greek 
Communist regime continued. The rebel 
radio announced last week that Demetrios 
Partsalides had been named _ premier. 
Prematurely gray at 44, Partsalides has 
a long record as a Communist trouble- 
maker. The Greeks caught up with him 
in July 1947, and hustled him off to 
prison on the Island of Icaria. But on 
Christmas Eve of that year, Partsalides 
escaped, sneaked back to his Communist 
friends and into a key spot in the Greek 
Communist politburo. 


Fakirs’ Academy 


The little town of Molarbund, 15 
miles outside Delhi, is headquarters for 
India’s snake charmers. Youngsters who 
aspjre to the art go there to absorb the 
tricks of the trade from veterans. 

The first step is to learn to play the 
“been,” a musical instrument made from 
a gourd. A smart lad can master most of 
the snake charming business in two 
months of instruction. But children are 
not sent to perform outside of Molarbund 
until they are 15. 





Wide World 
Teacher. It takes lung power to send the 
cobras. (SEE: Fakirs’ Academy) 
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Your chances of being struck by a car when walking along a highway are only half as 
great if you walk against traffic. You can see approaching cars better. Car drivers can 


FOUNDED IN 1819, the Actna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smokeis itself never consumed.” From 
that day to this—through wars, con- 
flagrations and depressions—no 
policyholder has ever suffered loss 
because of failure of an Aetna Com- 
pany to meet its obligations. 


see you better. In cities, you are many times safer if you cross streets only at intersections 


and with traffic signals. 


This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and property. 





AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY « THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE CO. ° STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y, 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Religion 


Secret Masses 


Strategy in the struggle between 
Christianity and communism took one 
more step toward the principles of total 
war. From the Vatican went unadvertised 
permission for priests in Eastern Europe 
to go “underground,” to hold masses in 
secret. For some priests behind the Iron 
Curtain who still had congregations this’ 
meant the possibility of cellar services. 
To others it meant that a valid mass 
could be said without the usual stipula- 
tion of “a congregation of at least one 
person to participate in the rites.” 


Ba ptist Palace 


Dallas Franklin Billington’s first 
real sermon was preached before a dozen 
worshippers in a school gymnasium. He 
even called in the janitor to help fill the 
seats. At that, the collection totaled just 
$1.18. 

This month, after 14 years of minis- 
tering to an Akron, Ohio, Baptist con- 
gregation that has grown to 9,000, Dr. 
Billington opened his brand-new, almost 
unbelievably elaborate Baptist Temple. 
During dedicatory services 38,000 prayed 
there. Into the collection plates of 80 
ushers went $15,000. 

Not only the congregation and col- 
lections had grown; 46-year-old Dallas 
Billington’s temple, looming from eight 
acres of land beside four-lane Manchester 
Road, was just about the biggest thing of 
its sort Akronites—or anyone else—had 
ever seen. 

The first-day crowd alone would 
have overflowed most churches. But lined 
between the eight-foot aisles in the Akron 
Baptist Temple’s 172-foot auditorium and 
balcony there are 4,000 pew seats. The 
temple’s 41,860 square feet of floor space 


affords room for 10,000 people. Ninety- 
six loudspeakers carry the sermon to 
every part of the building and to the 
relatively small, 2 story church, 100 feet 
away, where the congregation had met 
for the past 11 years. 

Faith Factory. The new temple 
was big all the way from its pre-blueprint 
or talking stage. Dr. Billington’s instruc- 
tions to the architect: “I want you to 
draw plans for a temple halfway between 
a church and a theater ... and you can 
throw in a little of the factory for size.” 
They did, at a cost of $1 million. 

Baptists of Dr. Billington’s congre- 
gation, however, would scarcely be both- 
ered by a bill this size. The amount left 
to pay on the temple was $250,000, but 
last year’s Sunday plate collections alone 
totaled $267,000 and the new temple will 
undoubtedly bring more. 

Nor was the growth likely to be only 
financial. During the temple’s opening 
day, 103 persons came forward to join 
Billington’s Baptists—officially a unit of 
the independent Missionary Baptists. 

And first-day worshippers who 


weren't sufficiently impressed by the ar- 
mory-like red brick building with its 85- 
flashing 


foot-tall towers 


and 32-inch, 








Neon identification signs had only to step 
inside the temple’s hotel-like plate glass 
doors to get the full impact. 

Neon & Warm Milk. Lighting 
every corner were the fluorescent strips 
of an ultra-modern illumination system. 
Coats were checked, night-club style, in 
four coat rooms holding 1,561 wraps. Off 
one of the entry halls, 50 persons at a 
time sat in the pastor’s parlor, and more 
than 4,000 adults and children took-their 
turns, as they will each Sunday now, in 
the temple’s 60 Sunday School rooms. 

Room for a hundred babies and their 
mothers was provided in a glassed nurs- 
ery—with special diaper-changing and 
milk-warming annexes. And the temple’s 
$32,000 amplification system, which takes 
a three-man control crew, brought the 
sounds of the service to “babyland.” 

Most spectacular sight of all, how- 
ever, was in the auditorium itself. From 
a three-story mural of the River Jordan, 
behind the choir and preacher’s platform, 
real waterfalls gushed into a 20-foot-wide 
marble baptistry, ringed by growing 
ferns and lilies—changed monthly by ar- 
rangement with a florist. 

Splashing in Jordan. Into the 
font, six at a time, went the new congre- 
gation members to be baptized. Each 
wore a white robe with “Akron Baptist 
Temple” stitched on the back. Red light 
(for guilt) shone on the water as they 
entered it. As they were immersed, the 
light changed to blue and, finally to white 
(for purity). 

Despite the to-do, serious-faced Dr. 
Billington remains modest. He turned 
down his congregation’s offer, last year, 
of a $15,000 salary, accepted $7,500, and 
used only $5,300. His home? The same 
$18,000, 6-room, white frame house 
where he has lived with his wife and 22- 
year-old preacher son Charles since be- 
fore the dream of the new temple. 

And he doesn’t intend to change. In 
the social rooms of even this theater-like 
new temple, “no dancing, no smoking, no 
cards,” is a strict rule. 





. .. had everything from an arena-size auditorium to red, white and blue baptism in Jordan’s water. (SEE: Baptist Palace) 
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“(in ‘putting up’ 
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a million dollars” 


“That big tower we’re putting up is part of a fractionating 
unit. It separates oil into different kinds of products. And it 
costs a cool million dollars. But that’s only part of the story. 
In the oil business we’re ‘putting up’ this year in more 

ways than one. 


“Sure, it takes a lot of money—half a billion dollars plowed 
back into refining equipment alone last year. But look what 
that equipment turns out! I figure you see a lot of the results 
yourself—not only all the oil you need but better oil 
products—better fuels for your car and better lubricants. 
New products, too, like insecticides, fertilizers, solvents, 
paints, plastics—hundreds of other products our scientists 
have developed and improved. 


“Yes, get three or four hundred refineries working to outdo 
each other—the way Americans always do—and things 
happen. We like to get there ahead of the other fellow. It’s 
rivalry that keeps us on our toes and keeps things rolling. 


“And we'll keep them rolling —with all of us trying to 
outdo each other. That’s what makes progress! That’s what 
makes the oil business!” 


Oil Industry Information Committee 
670 Fifth Avenue - New York 19, N. Y. 


Oil Builds for Americas Future 
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EASIEST PREDICTION for 1950: Businessmen and economists will be debating 
whether 1949 was a year of prosperity or depression. 


SOME PEOPLE WHO SHOULD KNOW say the boom will continue through 1949. Others, 
who also should know, say a mild depression is already here. 


CONSERVATIVE ECONOMISTS fear more than anything else that sundry Washington 
members of their profession, rated by them as "crackpots," will suc- 
ceed in complicating today's orderly readjustment by pouring billions 
of printed currency into the economy. 


FEW GOVERNMENT INSIDERS still try to keep up the pretense that more inflation 
is the real danger. They hope the price decline will stimulate an 
upsurge of buying and industrial spending, but they actually fear a 
substantial recession may develop instead and are looking for ways of 
generating a small preventive boom. 


SOME BUSINESSMEN are highly skeptical of the accuracy of the Government's 
unemployment figures, feeling they are designed to minimize if not 
conceal facts. Part-time work, for instance, now is quite extensive 
but is not taken into account. 


AMONG PECULIARITIES in Census Bureau classifications are these: They class a 
person as "employed" if he (1) works only one hour a week; (2) has 
been laid off temporarily and "expects" to go back to work in 30 days; 
(3) works 15 hours or more a week without pay in a family business. 


HEAVY EASTER BUYING sent retail store sales ahead with an estimated gain of 2% 
over the same season last year, but the buying developed later. 
Reason: Shoppers know now they won't find shelves bare even if they 
don't get there early. 


are expected later. 
SOME SLASHING CUTS, from 10% to 50%, have been announced by Sears Roebuck. 


AUTO BATTERIES are down about 10% and vegetable shortening 13¢ a pound. 
Refined copper took its first postwar dip. Lead is down to 17¢ a 
pound after a 43¢ drop this month. Soybean and cottonseed oil are 
selling for a third of what they brought 10 months ago. 


FURNITURE AND HOME FURNISHINGS will probably be cut again in the near future. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR LAMB PRICES, however, is not calculated to please budgeting 
home-makers. The sheep population is falling. Last month Chicago 
packers received only 38,500 sheep and lambs compared with the 
121,000 March average for 1944-48. 


BUSINESS CONSENSUS: THE BOTTOM IS NOT FALLING OUT. President Rowland Jones Jr. 
of the American Retail Federation says the buyer's market is good for 
everybody, merchants included. Many have used cut-—price promotions 
successfully to move goods, are getting back on their feet. Some ARF 
members predict a larger turnover this year than last, though their 
dollar gross will be less. 


Chevrolet and Plymouth are expected to move up sharply in coming 
weeks. 


INVESTMENT NEWCOMERS are taking readily to shares of investment trusts. Since 


these represent an interest in 25 to 200 or more companies, they give 
the protection of wide diversification. 


discussed "loading" charge for commission and servicing, however. On 
the instant of purchase, this takes up to 84% out of the investor's 
capital. 

ALUMINUM ALLOY WIRE NAILS are being made in large variety for corrosion-resis— 
tant use in wood siding, shingles, dry wall board and rock lath. 
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ALL IN THE FAMILY... 


THE EQUITABLE FAMILY 


During 1948 The Equitable family of policyholders 
was increased by thousands of new members who 
wanted the security provided by life insurance. 


From every state in the Union—from big cities, from 
country towns, and from farms—these new members 
who joined The Equitable widened its family circle to 
a total of 4,150,000 men and women with Ordinary 
and Group insurance amounting to over $13 billions. 


It is the thrifty action and self-reliance of this huge 
family banded together for mutual protection that 
makes possible the record of accomplishment which 
The Equitable brings to you in this annual report. 


Of the $307,600,000 disbursed last year to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries, $70,086,000 was paid out 
as dividends, thus reducing the cost of the insurance 
coverage; and $108,500,000 was paid in death 
benefits. 


Payments to living policyholders were approximately 


65 per cent of all disbursements made to The 
Equitable family during the year—indicating a con- 
tinuing trend of utilizing life insurance as a means of 
providing living as well as death benefits. 


This year The Equitable celebrates its 90th Anniver- 
sary. That milestone is approached in a difficult eco- 
nomic period. We have spoken out against the causes 
of some current economic conditions and will con- 
tinue to do so, firm in the belief that the best interests 
of life insurance policy owners are concurrently the 
best interests of the people in general. 


We shall be glad to send you a copy of the President’s 
Report to the Board of Directors for the year 1948. 
This report gives in detail The Society’s finances, the 
main features of which are outlined below. 


Gi. Fae 





THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


A Mutual Company incorporated under the Lows of New York State Thomas lL. Parkinson, President 


DECEMBER 31, 1948 





$ 105,440,308 
Bonds (including $5,303,971 on de- 
posit with public authorities) 
United States Government Bonds. 777,122,362 
Other Bonds 3,004,749,170 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks... 28,403,896 
Common Stocks 5,245,174 
Mortgage Loans 656,341,897 
Real Estate 112,977,497 
Loans on Society's Policies 124,889,923 
Premiums Receivable 33,797,617 
Interest and Rentals Due and 
Accrued and Other Assets 


Total Admitted Assets 


34,366,603 
$4,883,334,447 


Reserves, Other Liabilities and Surplus 


Reserves for Policy and Contract 
Liabilities $4,442,232,369 
87,556,012 
7,459,000 
Miscellaneous Liabilities 9,449,701 
Provisions for 1949 Dividends to 
Policyholders 
Total Reserves and Other 
Liabilities 
Surplus Funds: 
Contingency Reserve for Group 
Life Insurance 
Unassigned Funds (Surplus) 


Total Reserves 


63,250,322 


265,257,043 
$4,883,334,447 


In accordance with the requirements of law, all bonds subject to amortization ore stoted at their amortized volve, ond all other bonds ond 
stocks are volved at the market quotations furnished by the Notional Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


393 SEVENTH AVENUE . 





THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
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Crunch-Crunch 


Salted and dusted with powdered 
sugar, a new kind of potato-chip will ap- 
pear soon on delicatessen shelves. It is no 
more like the present potato chips, say its 
inventors, than white potatoes are like— 
uh—sweet potatoes. Reason: the new 
chips are made from sweet potatoes, by 
a system worked out at the Georgia Ex- 
periment Station, near Griffin. 


Rift in the Council 


President Truman’s economic crystal 
ball department was ominously clouded 
last week. His three-year-old, three mem- 
ber Council of Economic Advisers seemed 
at the end of its usefulness. 

To this condition the President him- 
self had contributed by asking Council 
members to carry the torch for Admin- 
istration measures at Congressional hear- 
ings and to supply “expert” information 
in support of the economic ideas em- 
bodied in his Fair Deal program. 

The long-smoldering dispute between 
the President and council chairman Ed- 
win G. Nourse finally erupted last week. 
The President had made it clear that he 
didn’t want the cost of arming the North 


trols, sought by Truman and denied to 
him by the 80th Congress. 

From the first, Nourse had opposed 
peacetime price and ‘rationing controls 
and had refused to support them before 
Congress. He based his refusal on two be- 
liefs: (1) the council should stand aloof 
from politics. And (2) he sincerely did 
not think such controls desirable. 

Two-way Split. Leon H. Keyser- 
ling and John Davidson Clark, on the 
other hand, think the council should sup- 
port the President by “explanation” and 
“arguments.” Last February before the 
Senate-House Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, they went down the 
line for the President’s inflation controls. 

Later, in a letter to Sen. Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney (D.-Wyo.), chairman of the 
committee, Nourse made abundantly 
clear what keeps the council divided: 

“... 1 have always taken the posi- 
tion that the council [set up under Em- 
ployment Act of 1946] occupies a unique 
role of intimate and essentially confiden- 
tial professional service to the President. 
. .. This agency cannot, over the years, 
discharge this function effectively .. . if 
it is drawn out of the executive office into 
the political atmosphere of the Hill. . . .” 

The position Keyserling and Clark 
took in their appearances before the com- 
mittee (that inflation was the main dan- 
ger confronting the economy) has since 
been undermined by price cuts, layoffs 
and another drop in the cost-of-living in- 





The President and Keyserling liked 
the Federal steel idea. Nourse didn’t, but 
the recommendation appeared in the 
President’s January 1949 economic mes- 
sage to Congress. In the President’s New- 
Dealings with Congress, Keyserling is his 
economic spokesman. 

Nourse submitted his resignation 
after the election, but it was refused, pri- 
marily, some observers believe, because 
acceptance would leave citizen Nourse 
free to discuss publicly the extent to 
which the council has “gone partisan.” 

Some of the President’s friends are 
convinced the council’s prestige has been 
lost beyond recall and are urging that he 
let all three go and start with a clean 
slate—three other economists who will 
support Administration moves. 

Stalemate? Best guess as to the 
outcome is that, as often before, the Pres- 
ident will simply let matters drift. As 
long as the Administration thinks it 
worth while to maintain the myth of the 
council’s objectivity, the stalemate will 
probably go on. 


Security with an If 


Last fortnight President M. Albert 
Linton of the Provident Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. was one of many who voiced 
concern over proposed changes in the 
social security system. 

The Administration 
the maximum monthly 


wants to raise 


family benefit 
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Economic advisers. The Keyserling-Nourse-Clark stalemate paralyzes the council’s machinery. (SEE: Rift in the Council) 


Atlantic Alliance signatories to have to 
come out of his $42 billion national 
budget for fiscal 1950. Dr. Nourse in- 
sisted the arms-aid funds should come out 
of the budget—even if it meant trimming. 

The President repudiated Nourse by 
letting it be known that Nourse spoke 
merely as an economist, not as a policy 
maker, and, in effect, served notice of a 
change that had been in the works for 
months, 

Because of an internal split, the 
council itself is no longer efficient. Its 
members now meet only as “amiable” 
gentlemen. Its technical staff of 37, in- 
cluding 14 professional economists, are 
marking time. And its prestige has prac- 
tically evaporated. 

The rift began over the Presidential 
campaign issue of stand-by economy con- 
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dex, whereas Nourse’s view, that a 
healthy “disinflation” is in prospect, has 
been sustained by events. 

Nourse, a scholarly, conscientious 
economist with a background of 25 years 
with the Brookings Institution, has dis- 
agreed with Keyserling’s New Dealism 
almost from the beginning. The Presi- 
dent, contrariwise, has almost uniformly 
seen eye to eye with Keyserling. 

The first publicized Nourse-Keyser- 
ling clash came over the end of wage and 
price ceilings. But their major battle fol- 
lowed the CIO’s 1948 Portland, Ore., con- 
vention, where Philip Murray said that 
unless industry expanded steel-producing 
facilities the Government “should con- 
cern itself in the interest of the people, 
to expand the necessary facilities to pro- 
vide the necessary production . . .” 


from $85 to $150. But Linton, speaking 
for companies that write 95% of all life 
insurance in the U.S., told the House 
Ways and Means Committee he feared 
this would encourage millions to look for 
personal security to a powerful central- 
ized Government instead of to their own 
efforts. He suggested a limit nearer sub- 
sistence levels—$120. 


He also opposed other changes 
urged by the Administration, mostly 


aimed at increasing so-called “fringe” 
benefits. Linton said they might make the 
system “bog down” and cause serious 
economic dislocations. 

Whose Task? Many critics who 
sided with Linton suggested that private 
initiative could handle many Social Se- 
curity aims better than Government. One 
outgiving in the form of a drama (in a 
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H. E. Richards, of the Service 
Department of Hartford 
Gas, with wife and daughters. 





William S$. Eaton, 284 North 
Oxford Street, underwriter 
with an insurance company. 
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Charles E. Atwood, 7 Nepaug 
St., district representative 
for a midwestern company. 





T. W. Brazel, owner of the 
Colonial Hardware Company, 
with his wife and son, Garry. 





William J. Galligan, Sales 
Engineer for Jack, the Tire 
Expert, Hartford tire dealer. 









Herbert M. Dawley, 284 South 
Quaker Lane, retired, with 
wife and daughter, Dolores. 


Harry A. Eno, 75 State Street, 
production engineer for Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft Division. 





Paul Dance, 51 Lindbergh 
Drive, salesman for a well- 
known Hartford auto dealer. 





Anna Bachner, proprietress of 
Sam’s Workingmen’s Store, 
located at 309 Asylum Street. 


William J. Lowry, Chief, 
Registration and Research, 
Veterans Administration. 





Arthur Lamoureux, inspector 
for a local sewing machine 
company, with his wife. 


12 NEIGHBORS IN HARTFORD, CONN. 


...how they increased their incomes 
by putting their surplus funds to work 


Elizabeth E. McCarthy, 11 
Nepaug Street, housewife, 
stockholder for many years. 


In these twelve pictures you see a small cross-section of 
the millions of investors who own American industry. 


All of these people live in Hartford, Connecticut. All 
own stock in one Detroit automobile company. And all 
have found that investment of their surplus funds offers them 
real and solid satisfactions. 


First among these satisfactions is the additional income 
they receive. (This stock returned better than 7%, based 
on the 1948 year-end price.) Their surplus dollars are 
at work for them and their families. 


As informed investors, these people know that there is 
some risk in the ownership of any property —and securi- 
ties are no exception. That’s why many of them have a 
4-part program for the future . . . a program that pro- 
vides not only for regular investment in income-producing 
stocks but for home ownership, savings in cash and U.S. 
Savings Bonds, and adequate insurance. 


To serve investors like these, Member Firms of the New 
York Stock Exchange maintain more than 1500 offices 
across the country. At these headquarters for investors you 
will find the facts and services you need. 


Invest wisely ...through a Member Firm of the 
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recent house organ of Benton & Bowles, 
an advertising firm) pointed out that too 
much in the way of fringe benefits can 
kill the egg-laying goose. 

The play, Overheard in the Hall, 
goes this way: 
Girl: Say, does the company pay for our 
Blue Cross? 
Boy: No, you pay for it; it’s taken out of 
your pay every month. 
Girl: Last place I worked they paid for 
it. 
Boy: Did they give you a life insurance 
policy, too? 
Girl: Sure. 
Boy: Profit sharing? 
Girl: Sure. 
Boy: Two and three week vacations? 
Girl: Sure, and they had big bonuses and 
gifts for your birthday, and— 
Boy: Why did you leave? 
Girl: They folded. 


Commuters in the Clouds 


Last week, All-American Airways, 
biggest commuter airline in the East, put 
a new Washington-Atlantic City run into 
operation. Two flights daily each way will 
stop at Baltimore, Dover and Millville. 

This was the line’s third commuter- 
route. The first went into operation on 
March 7, connecting Pittsburgh and 
Washington, with in-between stops at 
Baltimore, Frederick, Martinsburg, Cum- 
berland, Uniontown and Connellsville. 
The second line (Pittsburgh-Atlantic 
City) opened March 28, and makes three 
flights daily each way, with way-stops at 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, Lancaster, 
Harrisburg, Altoona and Johnstown. 

All-American plans to open a new 
route about every three weeks until it has 
(by July 1, it hopes) a 2,000-mile, seven 
route system serving 53 cities with 40 
million population in seven states. 

"Board! The company’s 11 airliners 
—redesigned DC-3’s—will carry 24 pas- 
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Pathfinder, Acme 


Prof. Plunkett. His specialty is guarding the distaff dollar. (SEE: Ladies’) 


sengers each, with a crew of three. Most 
stops are not expected to take more than 
two minutes. Secrets of this speed are a 
tricky step-door combination, which per- 
mits fast passenger-loading, and a switch 
of location for the baggage compartment 
(see picture) from the ship’s nose to just 
aft of the steps, where passengers can 
quickly and conveniently pick up their 
own luggage. 


Robot Guardian Angel 


A gadget which will watch over ab- 
sent minded workers and jaywalkers was 
exhibited by the Greater New York 
Safety Council last fortnight. It gives a 
spoken warning from a magnetic wire 
recorder. The trigger that starts the mes- 
sage may be released by light, smoke, 
footstep, or electric beam. 

Hey, You! Thus, a worker who for- 
gets to fasten his machine’s safety guard 
will be bluntly reminded: “Better fasten 
that guard while you’ve still got a hand 
to use!” Someone smoking near combus- 
tibles will hear himself warned abruptly: 
“Douse that cigaret, you dope!” And a 
pedestrian may be admonished: “Back to 
the sidewalk, please! Don’t be a jay- 
walker!” 


Ladies’ Investment Tutor 


For centuries, men have called wom- 
en suckers for a promoter with a fast 
line. Women, they say, will buy phony 
stocks or shares in Brooklyn Bridge. 

Last week a staunch defender, New 
York University professor Guy Downs 
Plunkett, spoke up for the ladies. Sophis- 
ticated and security-wise, Plunkett says 
it just isn’t so—women are not financially 
dumb. In some of our biggest, soundest 
companies—General Motors, U.S. Steel, 
A. T. & T.—women share-holders out- 
number men. They make fine investors, 
as good as men with proper guidance. 





And Plunkett is just the man to guide 
them—at $35 per fair head. 

Do I? Don’t I? Last Thursday, as 
Plunkett began his second lecture in a 
10-lecture series sponsored by New York 
University with an assist from Guaranty 
Trust Co. (it lent a lecture hall), his 
central theme was this: “Is it safe to buy 
stocks? Do they protect me against infla- 
tion or deflation?” His 63 feminine pu- 
pils listened avidly. Some were Park Ave. 
socialites with real money to invest. 

“The trouble with women,” Plunkett 
says, “is that they let men dominate them 
in financial matters.” Then the genial pro- 
fessor explains, in general, what sound 
advisers will tell them: 

1. If their incomes exceed $18.000 
a year, they should invest in tax exempt 
securities and high-grade, low-dividend 
common stocks whose appreciation can 
be reported as capital gain, thus cutting 
the Government’s take and boosting the 
investor's keep. 

2. Women with incomes below $18,- 
000 should not look for low interest tax- 
free securities, but should invest half 
their capital in high grade bonds (to kill 
risk) and half in good common stocks 
(to assure income). 

3. A $6,000 to $7,000 salary is not 
enough to permit stock speculation, so 
ladies in that bracket with family respon- 
sibilities should put their extra cash in 
savings accounts and government bonds. 

4. A woman with a $5,000 income, 
and much of it “certain” because invested 
in trust or annuity, might buy some 
stocks after taking competent advice. For 
her, too, the watchword is: caution. 

5. The woman with a $7,000 income 
and capital of about $3,500 hasn’t enough 
to speculate either, but “woman’s nature 
being what it is” she may think she has. 
If gamble she must, she should stick to 
so-called “blue chip” stocks. 

No Males. Husbands have tried to 
join his course, but Plunkett firmly says 
“no.” He wants to keep it strictly femi- 
nine. Besides, Plunkett chuckles, “men 
present might embarrass the ladies.” 





Pathfinder 
Step-door. It helps cut stops to two min- 
utes. (SEE: Commuters) 
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“Friends showed us an easy way to 


BEAT TODAY’S FOOD PRICES!!” 


“‘We’ve cut our food bill more than most people—and 


Kt ps NIGHT over the dinner table, 
a few months ago, Alice and I 
were discussing the cost of food. 


“Our budget showed that more than 
half of my salary was being spent for 
the table. 





“We talked and talked about our 
problem but, like most people, we were 
stumped! 


“Then, one Sunday afternoon, we 
visited some friends. Somehow, we got 
around to the subject of food, and our 
friends led us to their kitchen to see 
their General Electric Home Freezer. 

“They had it stacked with a couple 
hundred packages of every fruit, vege- 
table, meat and berry imaginable. 

*“Bob told me that he saves plenty 


on every dollar they used to spend for 
meat. They simply buy part of a steer, 





lamb or pig—at quantity prices—and 
have it cut up into small-size steaks, 
chops and meat patties. 


“They also buy the commercial sizes 
of frozen food—and showed me how he 
saves on each dollar, too. He says any- 
body can get lower prices when they buy 
a lot of food at a time! 


*““And they have a small garden, but 
it’s no more old-fashioned preserving 
for them. Now, in a couple of hours, 
they can put up as much food in their 
freezer as they could by canning over a 
hot stove all day! 





“Boy, what food” 


“Later, we sat down to a seven-course 


we eat better food in the bargain! “’ 


—Mr. and Mrs. A. K. J., Metuchen, N. J. 


dinner fit for a king and queen. Our 
hostess prepared it in less than one 
hour—and all of it came out of their 
home freezer. It was about the finest 
food we ever tasted—bar none. 


*“That sold us! We, too, decided that 
we could not afford to be without a 
General Electric Home Freezer. And 
we’re glad we did—because we find 





we’ ve real/y cut our food bill—and we’re 
enjoying the finest fresh-frozen food all 
year round!”’ 

Why you should insist 

on a General Electric 


It’s just common sense to buy a home 
freezer that you know will give you 


dependable service year in and year out 
...a freezer that will protect your food 
at zero temperature at ali times. 


We sincerely believe the General 
Electric Home Freezer is your very best 
buy. It has the same type of sealed-in 
refrigerating system as that used in 
G-E Refrigerators. 

More than 2 million of these depend- 
able General Electric refrigerating sys- 
tems have been in service in G-E Refrig- 
erators for 10 years or longer! 


See this remarkable and dependable 
home freezer soon! 


General Electric Company, Bridge- 
port 2, Connecticut. 


HOME FREEZERS 


For quick-freezing foods at home... 
Forstoring the frozen foods you buy 








People illustrated are professional models 
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harmonize with 


HERE'S NEWS for you and for home- 
makers everywhere. 


Glorious new colors in Acme Paints 
are specially designed to match, har- 
monize or contrast with your Kem-Tone 
walls! (See illustration and color key.) 
Now you can have complete color har- 
mony—extending from living room to 
kitchen, into nursery, bath—any room. 


Acme Paints are the finest you can 
buy. New developments have made 
them BETTER THAN EVER BEFORE in 
our 65 years of paint-making. 


If you want pleasant harmonious 
rooms that wash new again in a jiffy 
see your Acme Quality Paint dealer. 
Acme White Lead & Color Works, 
Detroit 11, Michigan. 


Acme means high-quality paints, 


automobile finishes and insecticides. Largest 
maker in many fields, a leader in all. 
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All in the ACME Family 


Acme Quality Paints harmonize per- 
fectly with Kem-Tone. Look for the 
distinctive Acme label, next time you 
buy paint. 
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Do you have one of the 40,000,000* lovely OMSK rooms ? 


“ton ACME | 
‘ | > 
PAINTS * 


your OMSK walls 
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COLOR KEY 


Kem-Tone, The Miracle Wall Finish. York- 
town White on ceilings, Pale Jonquil on 
living-room wall, Midland Green on wall 
of dining room. 


Acme Enamel-Kote. Bright Vermilion, Bril- 
liant White to make accent pieces of desk 
and chair. Jade Green on dining-room 
chairs to harmonize with Midland Green 
Kem-Tone walls. A high-gloss finish. 


Acme Semi-Gloss Finish. Colonial Yellow, on 
built-in cabinet and woodwork of bay win- 
dow. An exact match with the Pale Jonquil 
Kem-Tone living-room wall! Satiny finish. 


Acme Floor and Porch Enamel. Oak, on floor, 
to harmonize with lighter tones of furni- 
ture. Hard, tile-like finish is easy to keep 
sparkling-clean. 


Acme Varno-Lac. Light Oak, on coffee table, 
console and dining table. Stains and var- 
nishes in one easy operation! 


QGEOo @ O 


*In the few short years since its introduction, enough 
em-Tone has been sold to redecorate more than 
41),000,000 average size rooms. 


ACME 


QUALITY PAINTS 






One of America’s Great Institutions. Founded in 1884 








Edueation 


Purse & Gown 


Somebody, according to President 
Henry M. Wriston of Brown University. 
ought to take the leaders of industry 
aside and tell them the facts of life. They 
are neglecting—or worse, ignorant of- 
the real cause of radicalism on the cam- 
pus. 

It is not, insists the forthright Wris- 
ton, a simple matter of communism. “The 
colleges have very few Communists, or 
even Communist sympathizers, on their 
faculties. But many professors are in- 
tensely critical of our social and eco- 
nomic structures.” 

Back of this critical attitude, he says, 
are some interesting reasons: 

1. The typical professor is “outside 
of the economic order. He can say with a 
great deal of objective truth that he 
shares the losses but does not share the 
gains.” When depressions come, salaries 
are cut drastically. During inflation, sal- 
ary increases for the professor are tri- 
fling. 

2. “The nature of his work forces 
the professor to be critical. He must re- 
examine all premises for new truths and 
fresh insights.” 

3. “Free enterprise is looked upon 
by business men as the epitome of risk- 
taking, but the research worker, con- 
cerned with advancing frontiers of knowl- 
edge, takes a tremendous gamble. The 
professor is a risk-taker, but unlike the 
business man, he does not profit finan- 
cially when he succeeds.” 

4. Just as the economic status of the 
professor has slumped, so has the pres- 
tige of his position. Once—for a century 
and a half—it was a badge of honor. 
Now “men eschew the title.” 

5. Salaries in private institutions of 
higher learning are falling behind those 
of publicly supported colleges. Result: 
“If the professor’s income is derived from 
the public treasury, he is in no position 
to object to public management, for he is 
better off depending on the public treas- 
ury.... They are not likely to be oppo- 
nents of the expansion of Governmental 
activities.” 

6. “While I do not advocate a plan- 
ned economy and have fought against it 
in every way possible. yet before we de- 
nounce those [professors] who advocate 
such programs, we must recognize that 
the economy has never operated freely, 
automatically, without controls. ... When 
the chips are down. many who argue most 
ardently against a planned economy sup- 
port it to a greater or less degree. By 
their acts they deny their affirmations, or 
modify them more than they realize.” 

7. Professors resent a threat of a 
“crackdown.” “Academic freedom is all 
they have left—and. however widely their 
political, social and economic views may 
vary, they will unite in defense of that 
last bulwark of their profession.” 

The remedy? Dr. Wriston says flatly: 


PATHFINDER 


“Something had better be done before 
stark necessity forces him [the professor ] 
to follow the teacher into pressure tac- 
tics and substitute power for reason.” 
Last week statistics released by the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors sustained Brown’s president on 
university salaries. State university and 
other publicly supported institutions were 
ahead of privately endowed colleges. Av- 
erage salaries: assistant professor, pub- 
lic $4,000, private $3,700; associate pro- 
fessor, public $4,800, private $4,500; pro- 
fessor, public $5,800, private $5,400. 


Hint 
At Temple University, Philadelphia, 


students got a subtle warning on cribbing. 
\ recent exam included this question: 
“One gets lonely while thinking by him- 
self and finds solace in resting his eyes 
on someone else’s paper. True or false?” 


School Without Hate 


Alexander Neill, veteran headmaster 
of the most controversial private school in 
England (and perhaps in the world), gets 
down to brass tacks on page 52: 

“Summerhill has 70 children who are 
not made to fear teachers, who are free 
to go to lessons or stay away for a decade, 
who are free to smoke or swear as much 
as they like, who make their own laws as 
a community. The result is a group of 
happy,~sincere, busy children who are 
never cheeky and seldom aggressive. .. . 
We have proved that a free child can 
learn as easily, or more easily than a dis- 
ciplined pupil. ... 

“There is no moral training, no re- 
ligion, no moulding of character, and the 
result is not, as some might think, a gang 
of hooligans, breaking windows and 
cheeking masters, but a community of so- 
cial beings with natural manners and 
much consideration for others.” 

Roots in Rebellion. Headmaster 
Neill has come a long way from his Cal- 
vinist upbringing. In The Problem Fam- 





Neill: “No moral training, no religion, no 


moulding 


.’ (SEE: Without Hate) 
APRIL 20, 1949 


ily (Hermitage Press, New York), the 
most unconventional figure in education 
today gives an account of his 70 pupils. 
Most of them come from middle class 
families. He boasts of his graduates. 

With all his heart and all his soul, 
Neill is on the side of children. He be- 
lieves they are persons. He believes that, 
if given the opportunity, they can regu- 
late themselves and do a better job of it 
than their parents. And in doing it, he in- 
sists, they can rid themselves of man’s 
most terrible enemies—fear, hate, hypoc- 
risy, sex repression and deceit. 

“The art of teaching,” says Neill, “is 
the art of leaving children alone.” 
merhill, which opened in 1921, is really 


the reaction of Alexander Neill, now 66, | 


to his father, who beat his son regularly 
and unmercifully. Young Neill came to 
hate him and the world. But as he grew 
older, his anger mellowed into sympathy, 
and he vowed to undo some of the harm 
his father—and millions of other parents 
—were inflicting on their children. 
Today Summerhill, located 70 miles 
northeast of London, 
cussed of all ultra-progressive schools. 
Sex at Summerhill is not a matter of 


1s 


bees and flowers. The simple facts are | 
told plainly. “The pseudoscientific meth- | 


od is bad,” Neill thinks. “. . . I know a 
youth who was taught sex in this way, 
and he claims that he blushes when some- 
one uses the word pollen.” 

Neill insists children have 
ruined by the “nonsense that masturba- 


tion causes madness, or is harmful, or is | 


anything but natural.” When children 
have “had no moralistic training in sex 
they reach a healthy adolescence, not a 
promiscuous one.” 

Not for Aunt Mary. Summerhill 
has no fear atmosphere. “No child should 
ever be asked to behave in such a man- 
ner that Aunt Mary will approve. .. . 
Manners come of themselves. Old Sum- 
merhillians have excellent manners even 
if some of them licked their plates at the 
age of twelve. . . . In Summerhill when 
a child of seven makes himself a social 
nuisance, the whole community expresses 
its disapproval, and since social approval 
is something that everyone, child and 
adult, desires, the child learns to behave 
well.” 

Larceny for Love. Stealing, as 
Neill sees it, is a sign of a lack of love. 
“Tt can be treated only by giving out love 
to the victim. Hence I reward a young 
thief by giving him or her sixpence for 
stealing. The reward means to a child: 
I am loved, approved of. Sooner or later, 
the stealing ceases, for the love that was 
stolen symbolically, in the form of money 
or goods, is now given freely. . . .” 


As for religion, Neill says: “We don’t | 
for | 


teach religion; we live it.” He is 
Christ, against Paul. It was Paul, the 
Apostle, who hated sex and made it a 
symbol of sin. “Hence, when religionists 
give their children sex repressions, I ask 
them which man they are following, 
Christ or Paul? I ask them the same 
question when they beat children. . . . I 
know that Jesus could never have struck 
a child or an adult.” 


Sum.- | 


the most dis- | 


been | 








> SLICK NEW TWIST for 
your favorite salads is to 
add Sun-Maid Raisins! They 
impart their own fruity 
flavor to apples, vegetables 
and other salad ingredients. 
You can depend on Sun- 
Maids to be fresh—rich in 
iron, calcium and phos- 
eres Buy Sun-Maid 
aisins! It costs little to use 
the best for cooking —bak- 
ing—good eating. 








Recipe Book-- 


For your 32-page book of 
delicious economical raisin 
recipes, write Sun-Maid 
Raisin Growers of California, 
Dept. PAT-15, Fresno, Calif. 
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Ask your Frigidaire Dealer to show you 


from all others—in appearance, too! 



























America's No. 1 Refrigerator, the one that's different 





Want the new refrigerator that 
lives up to its own good looks? 





Yes, it looks just right in any kitchen —this 
beautifully designed De Luxe refrigerator your 
Frigidaire Dealer is waiting to demonstrate for 
you. It has a smartness interior decorators ap- 
prove —and its gleaming beauty lasts. But, more 
than that, it’s built just right—Frigidaire’s un- 
equaled experience in building more than 10 
million refrigerating units is your assurance 
of that! 


Different in styling, it’s different from all 
other refrigerators in an even more important 
way—only Frigidaire has the famous Meter- 
Miser, the simplest cold-making mechanism 
ever built. That’s one of many reasons why 
Frigidaire is America’s No. | refrigerator! 


It’s the roomy refrigerator you ve always 
wanted, too—with space for up to 50 lbs. of 
frozen foods in its Super-Freezer Chest — for 4 
bushel of fruits and vegetables in its full-width 
Hydrator—more space for tall bottles, small 
packages, eggs, anything you have to store! Yet 
it takes up no more room in your kitchen! 


Listen to Frigidaire’s New Lum and Abner Show, 
Sunday nights, on your Columbia Station. 








Here’s beauty that won't fade away through the years! 


FRIGIDAIRE =< 


Refrigerators 


Your Frigidaire Dealer will help you select one of 
the 9 Frigidaire Refrigerators that best fits your kitchen, 
your family, your eating habits. Also ask to see the Frigid- 
aire Electric Ranges, All-Porcelain Automatic Washer and 
other appliances for your home. 

Look up the name of your Frigidaire Dealer today—in the 
Classified Phone Directory; or write Frigidaire Division of 
General Motors, Dayton 1, O. In Canada, Leaside 12, Ont. 


Heré’s a hidden beauty —the Meter- 
Miser, key to the long, carefree life of 
your refrigerator. It’s stingy with current! 


You can look right into this full-width 
Hydrator —it’s glass-topped, keeps 
fruits and vegetables fresher and crisper 
in super-moist cold. 


Pop out cubes trigger-quick 
from Frigidaire’s exclusive Ouic- 
kube Trays. Cubesfreeze fast, too! 


All the frozen foods for an 
average family for a couple of 
weeks can be stored all at once 
— in this big Super-Freezer chest. 








Women 


Toyra ries 


In Los Angeles County, California, a 
child can borrow toys as grownups bor- 
row books. 

Once he has his parents’ okay and a 
registration card, he can go to the near- 
est toy lending center, look over the stock 
on the shelves, and then check out his 
choice with the toyrarian. She marks the 
due date on the child’s card and tells him 
how to take good care of the toy. 

Honor on Wheels. If the borrower 
returns it on time and in satisfactory 
condition, he gets an “S” on his card. 
Twenty such “S’s” entitle him to an 
“honor” toy. This means he has gradu- 
ated and can borrow bigger, more valua- 
able things like tricycles, wagons, skates 
and dolls. A girl “honor” borrower is 


eligible for the doll adoption plan. If 
she takes good care of her charge for six 
weeks, she may become its legal guardian 
with adoption papers to prove it. 

The first of the centers started back 
in 1935 as WPA projects. There are 36 





k now, all sponsored by the County Board 
1 of Supervisors and co-sponsored by the 
: County Probation Department and Fed- 
r eration of Community Coordinating Coun- 
: cils. Each center has also a local sponsor 
a such as the PTA, Rotary, Civic or Ki- 





wanis Club. 

Repair Shop. This group furnishes 
the staff (many of them volunteers) and 
the toys, generally used ones collected 
in special drives. Some are turned over 
by department stores, from unsalable 
stock. At the toy loan workshop head- 
quarters, the playthings are repaired to 
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A-1 condition, painted and then sanitized. 
In the past month, Angeles 
County toy libraries have served 50,000 
customers, from 2 to 14 years old. So 
pleased are both borrowers and lenders 
that several new centers are to open soon, 
probably three in as many months. 


Los 


Lesson in Democracy 


American women have taken a ter- 
rific verbal beating in recent years. Crit- 
ics in this country have called them every- 
thing from frustrated to useless. 

Europeans, too, have pictured them 
as short on home and civic responsibility, 
long on idle chatter and beauty treat- 
ments. Mrs. Anna Haag, a forceful, po- 
litical-minded litthke woman from Stutt- 
gart, Germany, confessed last week in 





Wide World 


Toy loan center. This one is in Sierra Madre, Los Angeles County.(SEE :Toyraries) 


Washington, D.C., that this was exactly 
how she had pictured U.S. women. But 
now — after six weeks here —she has 
changed her mind. 

“Women in America,” she said em- 
phatically, “do take their share of public 
responsibilities and don’t neglect their 
duties as housewives. They have much 
more power here than in Germany.” This 
opinion may derive in part from the 
company she has been keeping. 

Show Window? Mrs. Haag, a mem- 
ber of the Wuerttemberg-Baden Landtag 
(provincial legislature) and publisher of 
a monthly magazine, The Woman Citizen 
of the World, came here with six other 
prominent German women under the U.S. 
Army’s German Reorientation Program. 
The trip was sponsored by the League 
of Women Voters and the visitors stayed 


in homes of exemplary League members 
in New York, Hartford, Syracuse, Bloom- 
ington, Ind., and Washington, D.C. 

But the visitors saw a great deal out- 
side of the League orbit which gave them 
other reasons to commend American 
women. Mrs. Haag was _ particularly 
struck by the trailer camps for young 
married students in Bloomington and 
Syracuse. The trailers aren’t the best 
kind of houses, she said, but they give 
couples a chance to live together. That 
shows “Americans will sacrifice esthetics 
for more important human values.” 

Before she had seen America, Mrs. 
Haag continued, she used to say to her- 
self: “I know very well what democracy 
means.” She changed her mind about 
that, too. Now she knows it’s not just a 
theory for teaching and pfeaching but a 
way of everyday living. 

Majority Rule. To illustrate, she 
told a story about an American woman 
she had met. The woman had been asked 
to take a Polish refugee, a 12-year-old 
boy, into her home. Before she gave an 
answer the woman said she had to talk 
to her own children. This she did. She 
pointed out to them it might be nice to 
be good to a homeless boy but this would 
mean giving up some things, like toys and 
play space. Then she sent them off to 
think about it, to make up their minds. 
When the children came back they an- 
nounced their own decision. And soon the 
little Polish boy came to live with them. 

American women, Mrs. Haag said, 
believe that “the first order of your life 
is to be happy and to make the children 
happy.” This, she feels, is the most im- 
portant lesson she can take back home 
to Germany. 


For Carriage Trade 


The Bayside National Bank in 
Queens County, N.Y., came to the rescue 
of women with small children last week. 
The bank wasn’t giving away money. In 
fact, it was still taking it in—but in a 
different way. 

A special teller’s window outside 
the bank has been opened for customers 
who come pushing baby carriages. A 
wide ramp leads in from the street so 
mothers can wheel youngsters right to the 
window, keep close watch on them while 
the banking gets done. 


Made to Taste 


The woman who takes great pains to 
introduce some nice new food item to her 
family and gets in return only upturned 
noses can appreciate the service done by 
delegates at the annual meeting of the 
National Farm Chemurgic Council last 
fortnight in Memphis, Tenn. 

These pioneering souls ate a whole 
dinner consisting of nothing but new 
foods—really new—and liked it. All the 
items of the menu were the result of re- 
search done by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture at its regional laboratories. 
Those already being made commercially 
are: 


© @ Apple Juice. Made by adding 
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27 DOMESTIC FEATURES 
make it easier to sew and save 


You'll find it easy to sew with a “professional touch” on the Domestic 
Sewmachine. Gorgeous draperies and slip-covers, glamorous sport 
clothes and smart frocks—all seem to flow from the needle with fascinat- 
ing speed. Best of all, your clothing and home furnishing dollars spread 
so much further with this easy-to-sew sewmachine! No tedious hand 
basting is necessary—stitch length and thread tension are quickly set by 
easy-to-read dials for a loose basting stitch, and you machine-baste right 
over the pins! A flick of the reverse lever and you sew backward 
—to back-tack seam ends, to darn and mend. Domestic’s four point feed 
grips the material on all four sides of the needle for straight, smooth 
stitches, even on sheer fabrics. See all the 27 easy-sew features at 
your nearby Domestic Dealer’s. Domestic Sewing Machine Co., Inc., 


Cleveland 1, Ohio. In Canada: 87 John Street, Toronto 2B, Ontario. 


FURNITURE-STYLED CABINETS ADD CHARM 
TO ANY ROOM... Your beautiful Domestic 
will add new charm to your nicest room, be ever- 
ready for instant use. Desk model illustrated. 
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water to apple concentrate, a new drink 
with the full flavor of fresh apple cider. 

e @e Canned Pineapple Salad. Pine- 
apple chunks in syrup which jells inside 
the can at ordinary temperature. 

@ @ Raspberry Frozenspread. One of 
several kinds of uncooked fruit spreads, 
made from fresh purées or juices, plus 
sugar and pectin. Once thawed, the gel 
keeps like an “opened” glass of ordinary 
jelly. 

@ @ Orange Sherbet. Sweet as or- 
anges ripe from the tree, its base is frozen 
purée made from oranges that are ripened 
on the tree. Fresh lemon purée is also 
being made. 

Coming Up. The other items, still 
in experimental production, were: 

e@ @ Cream of Mushroom Soup. Con- 
tains no actual mushrooms. Flavor is im- 
parted by mushroom mycelium, a thick 
“cream” made in the laboratory by let- 
ting a pure mushroom cell culture feed 
off a sugary liquid. 

e @ Turkey Steak. Cut from a large 
bird and passed through a machine that 
turns out uniform cuts about three- 
eighths of an inch thick, weighing 4 
ounces. 

e @ Dehydrofrozen Peas. First par- 
tially dehydrated, then frozen, to save on 
packaging, shipping and storage costs. 

@ @ Potato Chips. Crisp, crunchy 
but less greasy than the ordinary kind: 
made of dehydrofrozen potato slices 
which absorb less fat in cooking. 

@@lLemon Meringue Pie. Filling 
made from fresh lemon purée, meringue 
of soybean protein whip instead of egg- 
white. In the opinion of several tasters: 
“best yet.” 

ee Candies. Nougats, chocolates 
and hard candies containing protein from 
soybeans and yeast. 

@ @ Salted Almonds. Dipped once in 
a solution that salts and colors them 
(any of the common vegetable-dye hues). 
Dipped a second time in a coating that 
dries hard and slick, seals in the salt 
and oil. No napkins needed. 


Exit, the Stork 


Why is it so much easier to tell a 
child where bananas grow or how a car 
runs than to tell him where babies come 
from? 

Many parents feel “it just is.” They 
are the ones for whom Dr. James L. 
Hymes Jr. has written a new booklet, 
How To Tell Your Child About Sex. Dr. 
Hymes, professor of Childhood Education 
at State Teachers College, New Paltz. 
N.Y., writes straightforwardly but with 
warmth and even some well-chosen hu- 
mor. His advice is simple to understand 
and, because of the way it’s presented, 
probably simpler to apply than much of 
what has been offered in the past. 

The pamphlet costs 20¢, can be or- 
dered from the Public Affairs Committee, 


22 East 38th St., New York 16, N.Y. 


New for the House 


Roomy Board. Use it sitting down 
or standing up. A new, steel-framed, 15- 
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by 54-inch ironing board adjusts to any 
height from 26 to 35 inches. It has no 
criss-cross support bars underneath to 
get in the way of knees, folds up flat for 
storage. Price is about $9 at Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. 

Portable Mixer. The new Osterett 
two-beater electric mixer is small enough 
to hold in the hand. But it performs like 
bigger mixers, according to the maker, 
and at a price of only $14.95. The mixer 
works with either one or two beaters. It 
fits comfortably in a knife drawer or can 
be hung on a wall rack (included in the 
price). 

Plug-Easy. Flat and oblong plastic 
electric wall plugs with built-in finger 
grips save wear and tear on the cord, cut 
danger from fire or shock. At dime stores 
now, they cost 15¢ each. There is a choice 
of one- or two-fingered grips, ivory or 
walnut color. 

Clean Drink. The nicked and lip- 
stick-smeared family drinking glass yields 
its niche to the home Dixie cup. A car- 
ton of these well-known paper cups now 
can be fitted into a clear plastic holder 
that fastens to any kind of bathroom or 
kitchen wall. A kit of two 60-cup car- 
tons and the holder costs $1.89. 

Save That Pancake. Cooks can 
now use a small round meter ($1.50) in- 
stead of the first pancake for testing grid- 
dle heat. Set the meter on the griddle 
and wait till indicator shows 425°. The 
first cake then will be as good as the last. 
With the meter there are time and tem- 
perature charts for other foods, too. 

Push-Button War. Newest type of 
moth killer is Airex, said to be the first 
to use the aerosol bomb principle. The 
flashlight-sized aluminum dispenser con- 
tains both DDT and a new chemical that 
kills die-hard carpet beetles as well as 
moths and their larvae. Spray it on 
dresses, suits, rugs or upholstery. The 
mist is so fine it won’t mat, spot or stiffen 
fabrics. One dispenser ($1.98) treats 
about 20 dresses or 12 suits in a few min- 
utes. On clothes that are stored in airtight 
bags, the treatment stays effective in- 
definitely. On clothes in use, it lasts about 
a month. 





Plug with a grip. It’s called the Thyco. 
(SEE: New for the House) 
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RUUD 
GAS 


WATER HEATER 
WITH THE RUSTPROOF 






It’s the Heart of 
the Heater 


Ruud’s solid Monelt tank won’t rust! 


It will mever send you rust-red water to 
stain linens, sinks or tubs. From Ruud-Monel 
you get CLEANER hot water...clean enough 
io DRINK! 


Ruud-Monel gives you this cleaner, hotter 
water FASTER* ! Read why at right. 


And Ruud gives you HOTTER water! 
Just dial, as high as 180° ( pasteurizing tem- 
perature) for safer baby clothes and cleaner 
dishes. Then dilute this hotter water with 
cold, to the temperature you want for general 
use. You increase your supply and cut cost. 


Yes, Ruud-Monel means CHEAPER Hot 
Water! Plus the thrift of Gas and the long life 
of the Monel tank! See Ruud-Monel today at 
your Gas Company, Plumber or Dealer. 
Write for folder now! 


HOTTER for Cleaner Clothes! 


The Hotter the Water...the Whiter 
the Wash. With Ruud’s new tempera- 
ture control, you dial the tempera- 
ture you need...as high as 180°. 
Ruud’s solid Monel tank will take it. 


CLEANER for Baby's Protection! 


Ruud’s solid Monel tank can never 
rust at any temperature. It always 


> sends water clean enough to drink! 
~ ...Extra protection for the whole 
family! 


Ril [| [) Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 













Just Dial the 
Temperature 
You Want 

Up to 180° 





This is a“‘Court of Flame’’ Water Heater 


*FASTER Hot Water for Baths! 


No fear of your shower suddenly turning 
cold when there’s a Ruud on the job. 
Ruud is made for Gas— the quick-heatin 
fuel — all types, including LP- as. An 
Ruud’s revolutionary “heat speed” design 
puts hotter water in your tank faster! 


CHEAPER for Every Use! 


Ruud uses Gas, the thrifty fuel. 
2 ie It brings you a rustproof, long- 
life Monel tank. It’s built for 
permanent, trouble-free service. 


Get a Ruud-Monel and save! 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 
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WATER SYSTEMS 


This tag 
tells why... 





depend upon a 
FAIRBANKS-MoRSE 
WATER SYSTEM 


You get the performance you pay for 
when you buy a Fairbanks-Morse 
water system! Every unit is factory- 
tested and a rating tag affixed that 
plainly states the actual volume of 
water the pump will deliver. 

But that’s not all. Your Fairbanks- 
Morse dealer carries such a wide range 
of water systems that he can offer you 
a model that meets your needs exactly! 

Get the most value for the money 
you invest in a water system! See your 
Fairbanks-Morse dealer today or, mail 
the coupon below. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


A name worth remembering 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES e DIESEL ENGINES e STOK- 

ERS e SCALES e MOTORS e GENERATORS e 

PUMPS e RAILROAD MOTOR CARS and STAND- 
PIPES e FARM EQUIPMENT e MAGNETOS 


I iosnestlannentiiennediane tienes ionestiemesianntiametemtinsiemettenmtmetoan | 





Fairbanks, Morse & Co., B5-4 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, IIl. 

| Gentlemen: Please send me full informa- | 
| tion about Fairbanks-Morse water systems. | 
: NGM. cccccccccccccecccccccccccccees : 
| Address..... 9666000000 eee | 
| SNE e eer reer rT eee re Be. csccsctic | 
| | 
be ee ee ee Ed 
i& ARE GOOD FOR GARDEN 


FLOWERS, ROSES & VEGETABLES 
All plants and flowers grow like magic 
when fed PLANTABBS! This rich PLANT 

by Foop in convenient TABLET form is ideal 
for potted plants, window boxes, all 

garden flowers, vegetables and shrubs. PLANTABBS 
are clean, odorless, easy to use. Just 

push a tablet into soil alongside plant. 

Usual watering will dissolve it. Satis- 

faction guaranteed or money back. 
25c, 50c, $1.00 and $3.50 sizes. At 
florists, seedsmen, hardware and department stores, 


or postpaid from PLANTABBS CORPORATION, 
5 Baltimore 1, Maryland. 





PLANT FOOD TABLETS PLUS B! 
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Fire Dog 


For some time the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice has used dogs to prevent future fires 
by tracking down arsonists. Securing 
proof later may be difficult, but if trained 
bloodhounds can pick up tracks or other 
evidence soon after a fire, they will often 
lead foresters right to the door of the per- 
son who started it. 

From Canada last week came word 
of a dog that goes one step further. It 
tries to check fires at one of their impor- 
tant sources—cigaret butts. In the U.S., 
these start nearly 20,000 forest fires a 
year. Game guardian James Cumines, 
Lac Brochet, North 58th Parallel, Mani- 
toba, trained his mongrel “Spot” to 
pounce on a smouldering butt until he 
puts it out. Then, if the careless offender 
is in the neighborhood, Spot trots over 
and drops it accusingly in front of him. 


Underwater Vampires 


Sea lampreys are ugly, eel-like crea- 
tures with suction-cup mouths and file- 
like tongues. They clamp themselves to 
fish, rasp away scales and flesh, and trail 
along sucking their victims’ blood. 

Last week lampreys in the slowly- 
warming waters of Michigan, New York 
and the Great Lakes—which they enter 
from the St. Lawrence river and the Wel- 
land Canal—were beginning to turn 
brown-and-orange, ready for springtime 
courting. Soon they would be heading up 
streams toward spawning waters. There 
each female, before she died, would de- 
posit some 62,000 young to suck more of 
the life-blood of dwindling fisheries. 

Meanwhile, in eight lake states—as 
well as in a subcommittee of Congress— 
experts were discussing ways to put a 
crimp in this process. Already lampreys 
had virtually eliminated trout—backbone 











of the region’s multi-million-dollar sport 
and commercial fisheries—from Lake 
Huron. Catches of the tasty, high-priced 
fish had dropped from the 1879-1935 
average of 1.8 million pounds to about 
5,000 pounds last year. Lake Michigan’s 


trout haul declined from 6 million to 
1.16 million. Up to 82% of all trout 


caught in the two lakes bore lamprey- 
scars that decreased market value. Huron 
whitefish, too, were decreasing fast. 

Where to Attack? Fighting lam- 
preys is peculiarly complicated. They 
have no known natural enemies to hold 
their population down. Poisons which 
kill them kill fish, too. Trapping them 
in streams where they spawn is being 
tried. But the lakes’ 5,000-mile, stream- 
riven shoreline is almost as long as the 
entire U.S. coast, and the lamprey has a 
five- to eight-year life cycle. This means 
trapping would have to continue at least 
eight years to clean them out. 

In 1946 Congress directed the U.S. 
Fish & Wildlife Service—on a $20,000 
annual budget—to find a program “for 
the elimination and eradication” of the 
creatures in the Great Lakes. A Sea 
Lamprey Committee was set up to co- 
ordinate the work of the states and the 
Province of Ontario, to find where lam- 
preys spawned and at what stages in their 
life history they were most vulnerable. 
Last December the first full-time Federal 
lamprey investigator was employed. 

So far, three experimental weir traps 
have been set up. Surveys are being made 
to find points and seasons of attack in 
rivers, where the young live from three 
to five years before maturity. A search is 
afoot for natural enemies—to find, for 
example, what keeps the lamprey popu- 
lation down in New York’s Finger Lakes 
and in the ocean. 

Drown Them in Wine. Another 
hope is finding commercial value to en- 
courage the taking of lampreys. So far 
tests have shown young lampreys too low 
in vitamin A and oil for exploitation, and 
the committee is now studying their food 
value. In France, for instance, lampreys 


Wide World, U.S. Fish & Wildlife 


Lamprey & foes. Mathon Kyritsis, Illinois Commercial Fisheries Association, shows 
lamprey to Rep. Clark Thompson of fisheries subcommittee. (SEE: Vampires) 
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drowned in wine were once a great deli- 
cacy, and English cookbooks still list 
recipes for stuffing and baking them. 
Such enormous research on limited 
state and Federal budgets, reports the 
Fish & Wildlife Service, “is like hunting 
big game with a BB gun.” It is asking 
for $359,000 next year, $216,500 in 1951. 
Last month a delegation from Illinois 
and Michigan—with a long, repulsive 
lamprey specimen—came before the House 
Subcommittee on Fisheries to demon- 
strate what the fuss was about. Last week 
Rep. C. E. Potter (R.-Mich.) submitted 
a joint resolution to appropriate “such 
sums as are necessary” for the program. 


Who Owns Whom? 


A little schoolhouse and a radio pro- 
gram had started the whole thing. And 
now Connecticut was claiming an acre 
of Ohio; and Ohio held a virtual mort- 
gage on a large chunk of North Carolina. 

The North Carolina feud began in- 
nocently enough. The League of Ohio 
Sportsmen, a conservation group, had 
taken to the airwaves to appeal for money 
—for conservation education, wildlife pro- 
tection, etc. One reply came from “an 
Eastern gentleman.” who gave them 
$200,000 in North Carolina bonds, issue 
of 1868. At 6% interest, this amounted 
to more than $1 million—if the Ohioans 
could collect it. 

But North Carolina Attorney Gen- 
eral Harry McMullan didn’t think they 
could. He maintained that the bonds had 
been issued by a “carpetbagger” legisla- 
ture for a railroad that never was built. 
They were, in short, uncollectible. 

Ohio’s Attorney General, Herbert S. 
Duffy, hustled to North Carolina to pro- 
test. The bonds had been subscribed by 
citizens, he pointed out, and there was 
strong feeling—in Ohio—that North 
Carolina was obliged to pay off “if it had 
to tax every man, woman and piece of 
property” in the state to do it. 

The Ohio Conservation Commission 
was just waiting for his go-ahead signal. 
“We need money as never before,” said a 
spokesman. “If the Attorney General says 
they are collectible, we'll press collection 
—if it takes three years and the Supreme 
Court to get it.” 

Yankee Plot. Connecticut’s acre 
came from a loan made by the state gov- 
ernment last century to an Ohio citizen, 
with 80 Ohio acres as collateral. The 
loan was defaulted, and Connecticut col- 
lected. Most of the land was sold out- 
right, but a single acre was deeded to 
Jackson Township, in which it lay, for a 
one-room school. Recently the school was 
abandoned, and the acre, under the terms 
of the contract, reverted to Connecticut. 

By last week the state had received 
some 20 offers for it—one as high as 
$300. “The land was worth only $50 when 
we got it,” said Connecticut Treasurer 
Joseph Adorno. “We have a friendly feel- 
ing for Ohio people, and we aren’t going 
to hold anyone up.” Hs asked the legis- 
lature to let him present the acre—prob- 
ably with appropriate ceremonies—to 
Jackson Township. 
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BODY 

Strong | 


But far more important — Gaines 
nourishes EVERY INCH of your dog! 


Right you are, Scottie . . . Gaines costs 
less to feed than any other type of dog 
food! That’s marvelous for your master. 
But what counts the most is the grand 


job it does for you. From your nose to 
your tail, Gaines nourishes EVERY INCH 
of you. It provides every type of nour- 
ishment dogs are known to need. 


THIS MUCH NOURISHMENT in each pound of Gaines! 


To build strong bodies —as much Pe For strong bones and teeth—the pat 
proteins as in 12 lbs. fresh beef al minerals that would be provided | hs 


Pen by 1% Ibs. cheese 







For energy—as much carbohy- 
drates as in 2 quarts cooked <> For red-blooded vitality—as @ggmme. 
oatmeal much iron as in % Ib. beef liver Sp 
Forsleekappearanceandglossy _. ALL THE VITAMINS AND 


coat—the fats that would be <2 MINERALS dogs are known to need 


: 1 ...in more than required 
provided by 1% oz. butter quantities (sie 


Gaines DOG FOODS |“ 


“Nourish Every Inch of Your Dog“’ 


A Product of General Foods 
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**Great American”’ 
Pennsylvania’s 





Buying a new 
lawn mower? 


I been sharpening ’em thirty- 
odd years. And I always say, 
“Get one made by Pennsyl- 
vania.” It'll stay sharp longer. 
And when you true it up, it’ll 
stay trued up. 

They make the Pennsylvania 
Jr., Great American, Meteor, 
Penna-lawn and two power 
mowers. And they make a 
Trimmer and Edger that’s a 
dandy. 



















DENNSYLVANI 


QUALITY LAWN MOWERS SINCE 1877 
PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWER DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
Camden, N. J. ¢ Bridgeport, Conn. 


CAMILLUS BLADES ARE 
HONED AND 


HAND 
STROPPED 






















Camillus No. 21—most™S 


bopular, quality pocket > Wed 
knife in America Kg 
aie 


CAMILLUS 


Ke LM 







CAMILLUS CUTLERY COMPANY, W. Y. 17, N.Y. 
‘ p ‘ E Lifetime Guarantee NYLON ; 
TIE Worth $15° 


with purchase of every pair 
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quciry GABARDINE QB: 


Dress Trousers 


ORDER TODAY! Receive genuine $1.50 
Myton Tie—ABSOLUTELY FREE! 
Beautiful new design or praln — your 
choice of color. aranteed for tife. 
Washable. Will not wrinkle or fray. Tie 










NI Trousers 
S} Returnobie 


weer T! 
‘WV 


perfect fit. Zi ‘ 

Say on “S . Tan, ° =< x 

or Dark Brown, Biue-Gray. WAIST: 28- 
38 pleated; or 28-50 plain. , 

Send name, address, waist size 

SEND NO MONEY ist and 2na trouser color selec- 


tion—Color of tie and if paomnes or plain. A post- 
man only $7.95 pilus smal! postage. Or, send price and 
postage. Tie is R trousers 


we pay yours e 
within S days for tull refund if mot pleased. 


LINCOLN TAILORS, Dept.T-26,Lincoln, Nebr. 
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Song of the Army 


Last July the Army, only armed 
forces branch with no official song, in- 
vited the public to try its hand at writing 


| one. To the winner would go a $1,000 


savings bond, with smaller prizes for run- 
ners-up. 
The songs rolled in—1,050 of them. 


| Top choices were judged by a panel that 





included Guy Lombardo, Sigmund Spaeth 
and Edwin Franko Goldman. 

Top prize went to entry No. 312, en- 
titled Men Of The Army. Its composer 
turned out to be orchestra leader Vaughn 
Monroe. His bond-prize he gave to the 
Army Relief Society. His song he gave a 


| gala premier over a nation-wide hook-up 


last week. The words in part: 
We're sons of sons of fighting men 
who carved our history— 
We'll carry on just like our sires 
for all eternity ... 
And even at K.P., the Army is 
best for you and me. 

Footlight Anthem? Though the 
tune sounded a little like a Broadway 
musical and the words like a recruiting 
poster, the song resounded with proper 
military vim when sung by the Army 
Band Chorus. But whether it would prove 
singable enough and inspiring enough to 
win the required popular approval—both 


| inside and outside the Army—remained 


to be seen. 


40,000. Songs for Sale 


Fingering his lute lovingly, a North 
Carolina “mountaineer” — in rimless 
glasses, white shirt and gay tie—sat down 
at the microphone in the Library of 
Congress’ Music Division last fortnight. 

Before him lay jumbled papers on 
which were the words he would sing, but 
he scarcely glanced at them. He just 
closed his eyes, leaned back and sang. 

He sang for seven days, taking just 
enough time out to eat and sleep. He did 
Casey Jones, The Arkansas Traveler, 
ballads, hymns and fiddle tunes from the 
Smoky Mountains. When he finished, 
Bascom Lamar Lunsford, 67-year-old 
farmer-lawyer of Buncombe County, N.C., 
had recorded 330 songs for the Library’s 
Archive of American Folksong. That 
made him the largest single contributor 
in its 21-year history. 

Where You Find It. One hundred 
songs is a good-sized repertory for any 
singer who relies chiefly on memory. The 
Archive has recorded thousands of such 
singers: sunbonnetted “hillbillies,” Ne- 
gro “shouters,” Indians from Iroquois 
longhouses, Sacred Harp singers, tramps. 
Its collection now numbers over 10,000 
records—more than 40,000 songs. 

Of these, about 300, judged most 
representative of types or regions, have 
been selected for public sale. Ten cents 
in coin to the Library of Congress’ Music 
Division, Washington 25, brings a com- 





plete catalog. A five-record album costs 
$8.25; single—on vinylite with printed 
texts of their several songs—are $1.25 for 
the 10-inch, $1.50 for the large. 

Most were recorded in the hills, on 
farm or prairie, by collectors like John 
and Alan Lomax, former curators of the 
Archive. Others were cut right in the Li- 
brary’s recording laboratory, by singers 
who were invited or just drifted in. 

True folk music—the kind the Li- 
brary seeks to preserve before radio’s 
artificial standardization loses it forever 
—comes from the people, is largely un- 
written, has played a real part in their 
lives for generations, or has been molded 
by them and retains its freshness through 
the years. 

The Library’s most popular record— 
the English ballad Barbara Allen—was 
passed from mother to son for 300 years, 
is known in several countries and most 
of the U.S., has over 100 versions and 
several tunes. Children have chanted 
Froggie Went A-Courting since 1580. 
Others—the sea chanties, work songs, 
miners’ and loggers’ songs—tell the story 
of phases of American life. 

Drift to Simplicity. A liking for 
the sweet, unsophisticated, singable melo- 
dies of such songs—usually sung in un- 
trained voice with string accompaniment 
or none—may be an acquired taste, as 
Dr. Duncan Emrich, the Library’s folk- 
lore head, points out. But the taste is 
growing. Radio and modern-day min- 
strels like Burl Ives help. So do new 
folklore courses and song collections at 
many state universities. 

Dr. Emrich sees the Library’s task 
of preserving this culture as never-end- 
ing. New folk music is constantly emerg- 
ing, the old always changing. Some day 
he hopes to have representative songs of 
every state (there are none from the 
Northwest, though interest is beginning to 
grow there) and every nation. Right now 
institutions in Europe and South Amer- 
ica—which, incidentally, are pleasantly 
surprised at the quality of native Ameri- 
can music—are collecting theirs for swap- 
ping. 





Evening Star 
Lunsford. From memory, 330 songs. 
(SEE: 40,000 Songs) 
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People 


and Places 





Optimists. Morton Krouse sued the 
New York Subways Advertising Co., Inc., 
in Small Claims Court for 46¢, saying he 
had put it in a gum vending machine, got 
no gum. ... Massachusetts’ State Senator 
Joseph Gibney protested against the U.S. 
Interior Department’s shortening the 
name of Lake Chargoggagoggmanchaug- 
gagoggehaubunagungamaugg to a puny 
eres. . Frank Castle, 
94, Buffalo, , had his fishing license 
renewed for hg years, . A trust fund 
set up in 1883 by Jonathan Nichols to 
pay $10 to any Wakefield, Mass., youth 
who abstained from tobacco and liquor 
for five years, remains practically un- 
touched. 


Life Is a Gamble. Judith Crabb, 
3, Ann Arbor, Mich., never lost conscious- 
ness when a .38 caliber bullet pierced her 
skull, lodged in her brain. . . . When a 
New Orleans hospital ambulance an- 
swered a call from John McClain, 70, 
who said his arthritis was so bad he 
couldn’t walk, attendants found he had 
his shoes on the wrong feet. 


Up in the Air. T. Clark, Auckland, 





_ Wheeling steel... 


Zinc-Alloy.. 





ar SQUARE TUBS 
BURNER 
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My 
_ J” THE RUGGED, STRONG METALWARE WITH THE 
DURA - ZINC - ALLOY COATING! 


Tired of war-orphan ware that can’t 
Pd “take it?” Then insist on Wheeling 
: W are—now at better dealers every- 
where. Better, because it’s rugged 
armored with our 
own tough corrosion-resistant Dura- 
. every piece is hand- 
dipped after it is made to rustproof 
every edge, seam and rivet. Look 
for the famous of cect voun Red Label. 
CHECK YOUR NEEDS: 


eeaey 


GARBAGE wat oan Ry ~ 


WHEELING.:-: 
pi 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY ° WHEELING, W.VA. 


N.Y., survivor of nine air crashes, ap- 
plied for an airline steward’s job. . . 
The Pittsburgh, Pa., city council was 
asked to amend city ordinances to permit 
helicopter taxi service from downtown 
roofs to the airport. .. . Red-faced West- 
over Field, Mass., Air Force authorities 
were trying to find out how one of their 
planes was stolen and later reported 
abandoned in Millville, N.J., before any- 
body missed it. 


Crime & Punishment. Kenneth 
Pace, 18, Vincennes, Ind., told police he 
put arsenic rat poison in the family coffee 
pot when his father refused to let him 
use the family car. . . . Ministerial stu- 
dent Joseph H. Brady Jr., Huntingdon, 
Pa., reported to police the theft of 120 
sermons. ...A Walsall, England, bobby 
walking his beat counted five dummies in 
a store window. On a second round, he 
counted six, entered, arrested Joseph 
Doran for burglary. 


People. Grace Flint (right), charm- 
ing employe of New York jewelry dealer 
Harry Winston, put on a dreamy look to 
pose for photographers, with the fabulous 
100-carat Star of the East diamond and 
the superstitiously “cursed” 44.5 carat 
Hope diamond. The jewels were part of 
the 74-piece collection of the late Wash- 
ington heiress Evalyn Walsh McLean. 
The collection was bought by Winston 
from the McLean estate for more than 
$1.25 million. . . . Seven-year-old Forest 

















Wheeling 
Dub-L-Tubs ore 
giont tubs 42 


inches in 


Wheeling 
Mop Buckets 
have foot , 
operated 


wringers 


ASH CANS §=PANLS 86COAL MODS 


» GOODBYE. WAR WORN WARE/ 
NOW. WHEELING evcernnere? 


Look for the famous Red Lebel 9” 





Wide World 
I can dream, can’t 1? 


“Nubbins” Hoffman, Cheyenne, Wyo., 
who celebrated Christmas, 1944, a month 
early when doctors told his parents he 
wouldn’t live another month, finally lost 
his fight for life. . . . Lewis W. Douglas, 


U.S. Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James, was seriously injured when a sal- 
mon fly he was casting caught him in the 
eye. . . . William A. Julian, Treasurer 
of the United States, was cut off “by de- 
sign and intent” in his late wife’s 
her $10,000 estate. 


will of 
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HARD OF HEARING 


You’ve Waited for This! 
HERE IT IS! te 


NO RECEIVER 


BUTTON 
IN THE 


EAR! 


@ The Phanto- 
mold combined 
with the Belrone Hearing Aid assures 
you of unsurpassed hearing quality for 
both tone and volume. But best of all, 
even your friends won’t notice that 
you are wearing a hearing aid. You 
owe it to yourself to see this newest 
hearing improvement and convince 
yourself that now for the first time 


you really can conceal your 
deafness. 
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MONO-PAC 
ONE-UNIT HEARING AID 


Beltone Hearing Aid Company, Dept. PT-4-20 
1450 West 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 


| Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. PT-4-20 

| 1450 West 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. | 
Please tell me more about the new | 
invisible PHANTOMOLD. | 
| I REE ore ore Fee Nidiny tc sora ad saa | 
| OS SSE ee, ee peer | 
| NT ee, Nee ee | 











(THERE IS NO OTHER LIKE IT!) 
Prices from $99.50 up. The 
digger you have been waiting for. 
Quick hitch to any tractor with 
power take-off. ‘astest power 
auger return. Heavy hi-speed two 
flight auger. Safety clutch pre- } 
vents damage, eliminates shear Ke 
ins. Strictly one-man_ machine. 

rite today for digger facts, new low prices. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 5-964 Elm St., Ottawa, Kans. 


NATURE’S REMEDY (NR) TABLETS 
—A purely vegetable laxative to relieve 
constipation without the usual griping, 
sickening, perturbing sensations, and 
does not cause a rash. Try NR—you will 
see the difference. Uncoated or candy 
coated—their action is dependable, thor- 
ough, yet gentle as millions of NR’s have 
proved. Get a 25c box and use as directed. 





Health 


Hormones vs. Cancer 


In 1932 a French radiologist injected 
sex hormones into male mice and found 
they developed breast cancer. 

Subsequently, cancer experts experi- 
mented widely with hormones, which are 
glandular secretions that excite cell ac- 
tivity in living bodies. In recent years 
these experiments have focused on estab- 
lishing the type or types of cancer where 
hormone-therapy might help. 

Last fortnight, in Chicago, one such 
type was defined by experts from 50 in- 
stitutions, at a conference sponsored by 
the American Medical Association. Their 
consensus: sex hormones are no cure, but 
give relief to some women with advanced 
breast cancers. 

Some doctors use testosterone, a male 
hormone first isolated from bulls, now 
prepared synthetically. Its function in 
males is to induce and maintain second- 
ary sex characteristics. 

Pain Killer. In one experiment, 
293 advanced cases of breast cancer were 
treated with testosterone. About 65% of 
the patients received some relief from 
pain or some diminution of symptoms. 
The number of women who reported a 
subjective feeling of well-being was 
large; especially compared to the few— 
only 17%—whose condition actually im- 
proved. 

Female Type. Better results seem 
to have come from use of the female sex 
hormone, estrogen. It produced improve- 
ments in the cancerous lesions in 40%- 
50% of the cases treated. 

But Dr. Ira T. Nathanson, 45, a sur- 
geon who is top director of U.S. cancer- 
hormone research, was not optimistic. 
Hormones, he is sure, should be used only 
when surgery and x-ray are impossible. 
Side effects like acne, excessive hair 
growth and weight-increases are some- 
times very marked, when the male hor- 
mone is used. 


Guilty Wheeze 


“When they punish and whip me I 
want to slam the door and break things 
and run away and get out. But I can’t. I 
can’t do nothing to my mother and father, 
I just can’t. I just want to get out. But 
I can’t. I get sick.” 

The person who made these remarks 
was a 6-year-old California boy named 
Jeff. He was asthmatic, like other mem- 
bers of a group being studied by psychia- 
trists Hyman Miller and Dorothy Baruch 
of Beverly Hills, Calif., a prominent 
husband and wife team. They suspect, as 
many psychiatrists do, that there is a 
relation between emotional conflicts and 
asthma. Drs. Miller and Baruch seem to 
have demonstrated it in their study, which 
compared 90 asthmatic children (like 
Jeff), with 53 non-allergic children. 

Pent Up. Drs. Miller and Baruch 
started from the fact that hostility toward 








Acme 


Cancerologist. Dr. Nathanson finds hor- 
mones no cancer cure. (SEE: Cancer) 


parents is, like love, universal among chil- 
dren. Some children have enough confi- 
dence and security—the result of wise 
and kindly parentage—to express the hos- 
tility openly and get rid of it. Others ex- 
press it indirectly; some suppress it, per- 
haps turn it against themselves. 

Only 20% of the allergic group of 
children expressed their hostility di- 
rectly; 83% of the non-allergic children 
did so. Only 45% of the allergics mani- 
fested indirect hostility (like hitting a 
doll instead of a parent), while 100% of 
the non-allergic did so. In their daily be- 
havior, half the allergic children turned 
their suppressed hostility to parents in- 
ward against themselves (for example, 
by refusing to eat); only 28% of the 
non-allergic did so. 

The expression “breaking out” ap- 
plied to acne, skin rashes and other 
symptoms of allergy, the doctors think, is 
more exact than it seems. They are an 
actual physical “breaking out” of hostility 
which the child is afraid to express 
openly. 

These findings were reported last 
fortnight to the American Orthopsychi- 
atric convention in Chicago. Maternal re- 
jection, Drs. Miller and Baruch con- 
cluded, has a lot to do with whether a 
given individual will develop allergies 
during his childhood or adult life. 


Self-Service Sickroom 


Running a hospital has become so ex- 
pensive that today many of them are on 
the brink of bankruptcy. And the short- 
age of nurses and orderlies, because of 
low pay and long hours, has put out of 
service, 32,100 of the 386,000 beds in 
voluntary hospitals. 

Since the medical profession hasn’t 
been able to do much about these prob- 
lems, two Boston industrial engineers, 
Frederick Markus and Paul Nocka, de- 
cided to have a try. They spent a year 
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studying every detail of hospital opera- 
tion, but concentrating on the manpower- 
wasting private room. Last fortnight they 
displayed models and blueprints of a new 
“self-service” room for private patients. 

Smaller, simpler and more cheerful 
than standard rooms, it is designed to cut 
costs and to free nurses from constant at- 
tendance on patients who are well enough, 
given the right set-up, to take care of 
themselves. A similar but simpler set-up 
was developed and used in Army hos- 
pitals during the war. 

At Your Fingertips. The new room 
uses 112 square feet—30% less than the 
present average. At the head of the bed 
are placed control of daylight (through a 
glass wall), artificial light, sickroom ac- 
cessories, and a two-way microphone con- 
nection with nurses. 

Toilet facilities are conveniently 
placed between adjoining rooms and pri- 
vacy is assured by an arrangement which 
automatically prevents opening of the 
toilet-room from one side, when it is occu- 
pied by a patient from the other room. 

Boston’s Peter Bent Brigham Hos- 
pital is converting an old dormitory into 
a new $250,000 wing. consisting of 32 of 
the Markus-Nocka self-service rooms. 


Copyright 1948 The New Yorker 
“Now, as I’ve said before, a neuro- 
sis often has its basis in conflicts 
within the family group.” 


That Funny Doctor. Cartoons 
about psychiatrists have become 
more common than those poking 
fun at clergymen. This fact was re- 
ported to U.S. orthopsychiatrists in 
their annual meeting at Chicago 
last fortnight by Dr. Frederick C. 
Redlich, who thinks he knows why. 
Psychiatrists, says Dr. Redlich, 
are ridiculed as _ father-images. 
They are portrayed either as ag- 
gressive, unkindly, bald, bearded 
and foreign-looking, or else as 
fuddyduddies more or less as con- 
fused as their patients—like the one 
shown above in The New Yorker 
cartoon by Whitney Darrow Jr. 
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“4Don't know how we ever did without such convenience. 
In 6 months our VICTOR Quickfreeze has saved enough 
to half pay for itself. We save gas, wear and tear on our 
car—we shop only about once a month. We save time... 
meals are easier and quicker. We save money buying in 
large quantities when prices are lowest. We freeze every- 
thing...it'’s easy to do... bread is actually improved. We 
are glad we did not get a smaller freezer. It would never 
hold all the things we freeze. 


We live better, save more 
with our 


VICTOR QUICKFREEZE 


FEATURES 


Nationally known 
compressor 


More budget conscious folks are learning the 
thrifty and easy way to live with a VICTOR 
Quickfreeze. VICTOR construction gives years of 
service and kitchen freedom. The VICTOR lid 
rises for every occasion. Modern chest design 
prevents cold air “spill”... 5 inches of sealed in 
fibreglas insulation keeps cold in—heat out. Steel 
construction is bonderized for safety . . . finished 
in gleaming white DULUX. 


Separate freezing and 
storage areas 


100% bonded copper 
coils 


Balanced lids 


Utility bosket 





Anyone can reach in easily and safely . . . only 
28 inches deep. An automatic light in the bal- 
anced lid gives you food without searching. You 
freeze as much as 125 pounds daily . . . store 
420—700 or 910 pounds depending on the model 
you select. Only 29 inches wide, 37 inches high 
VICTOR Quickfreezers come in 3 “saving sizes” 
of 12, 20 and 26 cubic foot capacities . . . each 
with a 5 year food insurance policy. 


Adjustable dividers 


12, 20 and 26 cubic foot 
capacities 


Guaranteed by Victor 
Products Corporation... 
33 years of refrigeration 
“know-how"™ 





we! 


Z 


of “Easy Livin'”, and 
name of nearest dealer. 


HEALTHY EATERS SAID: 





mae VICTOR 


PRODUCTS CORP. - HAGERSTOWN, MD. 
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MAKES HOMES HAPPIER 


Good health! Good living! Enjoy them 
both with this trouble-free home water 
system. Clean, fresh running water is a 
pleasure that pays for itself when your 
pump is a Robbins & Myers. Quiet. 
Compact. Completely enclosed. No gears 
or belts. Never needs oiling. Lasts in- 
definitely. See your dealer now. 

y y hae 


ROBBINS & MYERS, INC. ay: 
Pump Division, Springfield 99, Ohio. —~ 
Please send me Shallow Well Pump Folder 1978 P. 





= NAME 





a 

® ADDRESS 

a 

s CITY 

= CouNTY . 





STATE 


ROBBINS ¢ MYERS 
SHALLOW WELL PUMP 






Write for 
handy 


rate folder AB 8th & ST. CHARLES 





Dollar Diplomacy 


. For 3 days in a row, the steward on 
the dining car of a cross-country train 
noticed a peculiar happening. Each morn- 
ing, one of the patrons, an eccentric 
looking man, would slip his waiter a 
mysterious looking paper bag. 

When questioned, the waiter re- 
plied: 

“Oh, that’s his favorite hot break- 
fast cereal, Grape-Nuts Wheat-Meal! He 
wants it cooked special for him every 
morning!” 

“But,” protested the steward, ‘‘we 
always serve Grape-Nuts Wheat-Meal on 
this train!” 

“That’s right,” answered the waiter, 
“but who am I to enlighten the gentle- 
man! Especially when he always leaves 


an extra tip for the service.” 
ADVERTISEMENT 
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Science 


Old Corn 


When Christopher Columbus discov- 
ered the West Indies in 1492, he also dis- 
covered corn, “a sort of grain which was 
well tasted, bak’d, dry’d and made into 
flour.” 

Long before white men came, corn 
had been a staple crop in both North and 
South America. The Aborigines grew it 
much as we do today, and already it had 
been bred to the point where it would not 
survive without cultivation. 

Because it has been cultivated so 
long, botanists have never known how 
corn originated, or what it was like in its 
“wild” state. It has been classed among 
the “grasses,” along with wheat, barley, 
rye and other grains, and some botanists 
have claimed that it was a descendant of 
a South American wild grass, teosinte. 

Leftovers. Last week two Harvard 
scientists, Herbert Dick, an archeologist, 
and C. Earle Smith, a botanist, revealed 
that in a cave in the upper Gila river 
area of New Mexico, they had found the 
closest thing to “wild” corn yet discov- 
ered. Digging for traces of early Ameri- 
can man, they went through six strata of 
refuse and found corn in each, 766 cobs, 
some grains and husks. The most ancient 
are probably more than 4,000 years old. 

If primitive men feasted on corn on 
the cob, they could easily have eaten 
dozens of ears at a sitting. The 4,000- 
year-old cobs are about two inches long, 
and no thicker than wax crayons. 

Such corn, the Harvard experts de- 
clared, is probably not the original wild 
corn, but might easily have grown with- 
out cultivation. It probably did not derive 
from teosinte, because the husks and cobs 
are different. Added one Harvard botan- 
ist reassuringly: Even the oldest kernels 
had certainly been “capable of popping.” 


Scientific Fit 


X-ray machines have wide use in 
shoe stores to insure “a healthful fit for 
young, growing feet.” 

Last week shoe retailers found them- 
selves in the middle of a hot argument 
with the medical profession. The ques- 
tion: Could the average shoe salesman 
be trusted to operate an x-ray machine— 
a dangerous instrument which even doc- 
tors and trained radiologists handle with 
extreme caution? 

The machines found in retail shoe 
stores are actually low-powered fluoro- 
scopes, employing x-rays to show the 
bone structure and thus make it easier 
for the salesman to provide a well-fitting 
shoe. Manufacturers insist that they are 
safe, and have been approved in inde- 
pendent tests. Many are equipped with 
automatic cut-off switches, and one maker 
points out that in 32 years he has never 
heard of a case of radiation damage. 

Slow Burn. Radiologists are not 
satisfied by this defense. The fact that 





U.S. Coast Guard 
Patrollers & berg. This big one was on 
its way to ship lanes. (SEE: Floating) 


the x-ray shoe fitter is carefully con- 
structed, they say, is no_ protection 
against careless or ignorant handling. 
And x-ray damage may show up only 
after a passage of years. So the American 
College of Radiology and other medical 
groups have warned against its use. 

The Boot and Shoe Recorder, a trade 
paper, publicized new safety regulations 
set up in Detroit. These limit customers 
to five x-ray fittings per day, not more 
than 20 in a year; limit intensity of radi- 
ation to 12 reentgens a minute. (In New 
York City the limit is three fittings in a 
day, and two roentgens intensity.) 

In Washington, D.C., last week, shoe 
dealers met with health officials to draw 
up safety rules. But at least one store, in 
near-by Falls Church, Va., had had 
enough. After women customers had pro- 
tested that it might endanger their chil- 
dren, the x-ray machine was taken out. 


Floating Mountains 


April, which to most Americans 
means warmth and sunshine again, to a 
handful of U.S. Coast Guardsmen means 
just the opposite. 

They are the men of the Interna- 
tional Ice Patrol, and this month finds 
them once more scouting the Arctic for 
their annual quarry: icebergs. 

Since April 1912, when the S.S. Ti- 
tanic struck a berg and sank with 1,517 
passengers and crewmen, the ice patrol 
has safeguarded the shipping of 14 At- 
lantic nations. This year’s force uses two 
Flying Fortresses to supplement three 
ice-breaking cutters operating out of Ar- 
gentia, Newfoundland. 

Most Atlantic bergs are “calved” off 
the west coast of Greenland, where gla- 
ciers push out into the sea—sometimes 
from cliffs 500 feet high. The ends break 
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off and float, as bergs, down the Labrador 
coast. Most are grounded or lose them- 
selves among Arctic coastal islands, but 
huge numbers continue southward. 

Sailor, Beware. These icebergs 
constitute the greatest of all hazards to 
navigation. In April, May and June, when 
they are most numerous, transatlantic 
ships take a southerly route and the ice 
patrol is most vigilant. Its daily warnings 
of new bergs and ice fields are radioed 
to ships from Argentia, Washington, D.C., 
New York, Boston and Norfolk. 

Only one-ninth of the total mass of 
a berg shows above water. At that, some 
tower 300 feet in the air and are as many 
hundreds of yards wide. Much of the 
mass consists not of ice, but of boulders 
and frozen soil. Oceanographers believe 
the Grand Banks were actually formed by 
pieces of earth and stone dropped over 
long periods by melting icebergs. 

Crossroads. Most dangerous point 
for shipping is where the Labrador cur- 
rent meets the Gulf stream, east of the 
Grand Banks. From there the great fro- 
zen blocks usually float on to the “grave- 
yard of icebergs,” well out in the Atlan- 
tic opposite New England. There they 
usually melt, after traveling 2,000 miles. 
But a few get as far south as Bermuda. 

Radar has made it easier to track 
down bergs, but in foggy weather even 
big ones can be dangerously elusive. Two 
years ago the Coast Guard “lost” one for 
several days. Until they relocated it, the 
return of shipping to the northern routes 
had to be postponed. 

Icebergs consist of freshwater ice, 
and sometimes “explode” (This happens 
when water freezes at night in crevices of 
the berg, and expands, splitting it with a 
violent noise). One Greenland glacier 
alone produces 200 million cubic feet of 
iceberg every year. 


ACT NOW; OTHERWISE 
IT WILL BE TOO LATE 


New or renewal subscriptions 
to PATHFINDER must be mailed im- 
mediately to reach us in time to be 
accepted at the present low rates: 
2 years for $3 or 4 years for only $5. 

Effective with the next issue 
the price of PATHFINDER will be 
$2.50 a year. So, if you haven’t al- 
ready done so, don’t wait any 
longer to take advantage of this 
opportunity to save money. 

There’s a convenient card 
bound in this issue which you can 
use to send us your renewal. 
Merely attach an address label 
from your PATHFINDER or fill in 
your name and address exactly as 
it appears on your magazine. Send 
check, money order or currency at 
our risk. Mail your card today and 
you'll be sure your letter is post- 
marked in time to be accepted at 
the present low price. Address: 
Dept. R, Paturinper, Pathfinder 
Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
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FREEDOM OF RELIGION...Anne Hutchinson, reli- 
gious enthusiast, was not admitted to the church of the Boston 
colony because her orthodoxy was questioned. She organized 
meetings at which she expressed her theological views, caus- 
ing the division of the colony into two factions. Tried by the 
general court in 1637, banished and excommunicated, she was 
one of our country’s earliest champions of religious freedom. 


One hundred eighty-seven years after this memorable event, 
the United States Fire Insurance Company was organized. 
Its strict adherence to the principles of democracy has won it 
confidence and contributed to its long and successful career. 


UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ALLEGHENY DEPARTMENT ORGANIZED 1824 CAROLIN 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 
SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA FREEPORT, WLLINGIS 
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NOTA 
HOLLOW TUBE 


Ar we filter with 
¢ftles inside 
sriciean 


Replaceable 
Filters 
10 for 10¢ 





Patented filters in Medico pipes stop flakes 
and slugs... absorb juices ... reduce tongue 
bite. Smoke goes round and round 66 
times ... and it comes out clean... cool 


MEDICO V. F. Q. (VERY FINE QUALITY) 
Rich-grain imported briar Pipes. Wide 5) 
variety of shapes. With 10 filters.... 
Frank Medico Standard Pipes ....... $1 


Frank Medico Cigarette Holders $] a $2 


MEDICO 


FILTERED SMOKING 


S.M. FRANK & CO., INC., Sth AVE., N.Y. 22 


INVENTORS 


———- ee the yt ny of inventions. 

before the U. 8. 
Penont nt Office.” Write Write for Purther particulars as to 
, protection and procedure and “Invention 

ecord’’ form at once. No obligation. 
McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 

1021 Victor Building Wash ngton 1, D. C. 


Feet Killing You? 


I) READ THIS! When feet are tired and aching: 
? 1, Bathe with Cuticura Soap. 2. Massage with 
Q 












Cuticura Ointment. 3. Dust Cuticura Talcum 
between toes and into shoes. Try this today! 


'CUTICURA OINTMENT J 
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the Simple Larkin Way 


Be a LARKIN SECRETARY! It's easy to organize a 
Larkin Club or take Neighborhood Orders for well- 
known Larkin Products—cleaning supplies, toiletries, 
extracts, puddings—and a 
lamps, silverware, etc. 
including many famous Somka. 
makes shopping easy .. 

money. The 


00 daily-used items 
Illustrated Catal 
. Saves your friends time an 
4amous Larkin Plan rewards you liberally . 


makes pleasure pay a profit... is simple to understand 
and use . pay ys handsome REWARDS in cash or 
merchandise. Sen 


d for complete explanation. Ne invest- 
ment required; no samples to pay 
for. Write Today! 


Larkin Co Ince. 


Dept. P4 Buffalo 10, N.Y. 
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Movies 


For Adults Only 


For months the film industry had 
existed in a state of near-panic. A dwin- 
dling domestic boxoffice, an abrupt de- 
cline in the foreign market, and sky- 
rocketing production costs had made 
Hollywood a city of jittering insomniacs. 

But with the coming of spring, the 
hysteria subsided. The sedative: the 
movie companies’ financial reports for 
1948. These showed that though the do- 
mestic gross fell 7% behind 1947, last 
year was still the third biggest money- 
maker in movie history. 

Just the same, something would have 
to be done to jack up boxoffice income in 
1949. That much was admitted even by 
the usually optimistic head of the Mo- 


Cotten, Kellaway & Jennie. The ghost vanished in a mortal storm. 


tion Picture Association of America, Eric 
Johnston. In talks before studio heads, 
Johnston set forth his solution: Holly- 
wood should go after the biggest bloc of 
non-moviegoers—the “mature” Americans 
who, according to pollster Elmo Roper, 
stay at home because they find little in 
current films to entertain them. 

Johnston criticized producers for 
playing down to their audiences until to- 
day only an estimated 35% of regular 
moviegoers are over 25 years of age. 
What’s needed, he said, are more movies 
with “adult” themes. 

Grown Up. Last week Hollywood 
was coming up with one tentative answer. 
Either ready for release or before the 
cameras were films based on a notably 
adult theme—the problem of the Ameri- 
can Negro. 

The first of the new films to reach the 
public (release date: Apr. 9) is Home of 


| the Brave. It is an adaptation of a stage 





play about anti-Semitism, with the lead- 
ing character changed to a Negro. 

Lost Boundaries, under the docu- 
mentary eye of Louis de Rochemont 
(House on 92nd Street, Boomerang), will 
use W. L. White’s story about a Negro 
doctor who for 20 years passed as white. 

Intruder in the Dust, MGM’s con- 
tribution, is based on a William Faulkner 
novel about a lynching. 

Pinky, a Darryl Zanuck film, stars 
Jeanne Crain as a Negro girl who loves 
a white physician. 


Jennie Was a Spook... 


In Portrait of Jennie (Selznick) 
Joseph Cotten plays a struggling young 
artist who wishes someone would buy his 
paintings. But his pretty sketches of trees, 
flowers and sky simply lack the deep feel- 
ing necessary for good painting, or so 
art-dealer Ethel Barrymore tells him. 

For deeper inspiration Joe turns, not 





(SEE: Artist) 


to cubism or surrealism, but to a girl. 
She has been dead for years, and comes 
back just so Joe can paint her. 

This other-worldly story, taken from 
a novel by Robert Nathan, is supposed to 
prove that love can transcend time and 
space. To make it appeal to the masses, 
producer David Selznick has _ super- 
charged it with Hollywood gimmicks. 

Each time Jennifer Jones as Jennie, 
the ghost girl, appears, she’s heralded by 
heavenly music adapted from themes by 
Claude Debussy. Cotten always sees her 
through a sort of radiant filter, from her 
first appearance as a 12-year-old to his 
final meeting with her in a duplicate of 
the Cape Cod hurricane in which she had 
died 25 years before. 

Biggest Blow. This hurricane is 
the piéce de résistance of Selznick’s mass- 
appeal effort. It’s the noisiest, most over- 
powering storm ever to reach the screen 
or Cape Cod. It erupts in a bilious green 
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color. The green turns to a deep sepia 
as the storm subsides and Cotten realizes 
that he has lost the physical Jennie for- 
ever but has gained immortal fame with 
her portrait. 

The cast almost succeeds in making 
the film seem something more than an 
appealing little love story blown up to 
pretentious. proportions. Miss Jones is 
pretty enough to inspire any artist, and 
Joe Cotten is properly susceptible. Ethel 
Barrymore, Cecil Kellaway and David 
Wayne give the film honors in the acting 
department. 


Fun in the Manse 


Adventure in Baltimore (RKO) 
is an unusually pleasant little film. It is 
sweet but not sticky, wholesome enough 
for the kiddies without being infantile. 

Robert Young is a Protestant min- 
ister whose greatest cross is his art-loving 
daughter, Shirley Temple. Since the time 
is 1905, Miss Temple’s often expressed 
desire to paint “the human form” soon 
gets her branded a loose little woman. 

The plot is slight and rambling, but 
consistently amusing. At one point Miss 
Temple guarantees to provide the boy 
next door with a last minute speech for a 
school function, and he does not discover 
until he is actually reading it that it is an 
impassioned cry, for female emancipation, 
loaded with unlikely lines like “we wom- 
en will no longer be oppressed.” 

Pastor Young is perhaps almost su- 
perhumanly patient, and America’s 
teen-agers are sure to hail him as the 
most attractive movie father in years. 

John Agar, Miss Temple’s real-life 
husband, does nicely as the young man 
she gets into an astounding variety of 
messes. Josephine Hutchinson is fine as 
the mother, and Albert Sharpe gets some 
quiet laughs as a crotchety vestryman. 

The film’s message, that idle gossip 
may lead to intolerance and bigotry of 
really serious dimensions, never gets in 
the way of the entertainment. 


All-American Movie 


Since the middle of March, readers 
of the comic strip, Steve Canyon, have 
snatched up each day’s paper to see if 
cartoonist Milton Caniff’s characters have 
solved their current problem: What movie 
should American Reed Kimberly show to 
an Asiatic princess who wants to know 
what life is like in the U.S.? 

On April 18, Canyon fans were 
scheduled to learn that the Crag Hag 
would see The Best Years of Our Lives, 
1946 Academy Award Winner. Thousands 
of letters had poured in telling Caniff 
what movie to use. And although he had 
already picked Best Years himself, he 
says, the letters proved two to one that 
his choice was right. 

Other favorites: State Fair, An Amer- 
ican Romance, The Human Comedy and 
Birth of a Nation. Choice No. 5, a silent 
movie made in 1915, interested Caniff 
most. It called attention to the fact that 
75% of his letters came, not from chil- 
dren or teen-agers, but from adults. 
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(OCA isn't FLEISCHMANNS 


DRY YEAST A FasT- 
Riser ! 










YES—IT'S MADE 
S EXTRA-ACTIVE } 





YOU CAN KEEP 
A BIG SUPPLY 





| YES—IT'S 
f ALL PURE YEAST. 


CONTAINS NO FILLER 
WHATSOEVER. 
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~ LOOK! buy 3 packages 
at a time—keeps on the 
pantry shelf. No 
refrigeration needed! 











3 times as many 
women prefer 


FLEISCHMANNS YEAST 


TOMBSTONES 


DIRECT TO YOU $995 

Goes yoo Roghéate Up 

faction or MONEY BACK. EASY J____| 
eRe 


Freight paid. Write for our Terms 
FREE Catalog and compare prices. 
ROCKDALE MONUMENT r ce. 










OTTAWA Buzz Master aN 


A faster brush cutter and 
wood sawing machine. Pro- 
pels itself while cutting 





saplings and brush.7 H-P motor. Many outstanding, 
exclusive features. Available attachments: sickle 
bar, rotary tiller, sprayer, air compressor, snow plow and 
pulley for belt work. Thousands in use. FREE booklet. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 1-964 Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kansas 


Dept. 519 » MLINOS 


CUT HEARING Al 
BATTERY COSTS 


eA 


Savings from 1/2 to 1/3 of former 
battery cost — yet SURER, CLEARER 
UNDERSTANDING! Look up SONOTONE 
in your ’phone book or write— 


SONOTONE 


ELMSFORD, NEW YORK 
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Economy 
is a 
two-way 
street... 
maybe 
you live 
on it 


You know that most of the money that flows to farmers doesn’t wind 
up under mattresses. It comes to town. 


It goes to bank and to church. To strengthen local industry, and to 
support town improvements. 


Most of all it goes to market. That is why retailing is the biggest business 
in Main Street towns. And at least half the best customers live outside of 
town. 


What you may not know is that Farm Journal helps to keep it that way. 


-” Farm Journal carries national advertising to more of the better farm 
customers around towns like yours than any other magazine, big city 
or otherwise—often more than even the local newspaper! 

But let figures do the talking! Write for the ones that mean something 
to you. . . the number of Farm Journal subscribers who buy in your 


town. If you’re a merchant, they’ll be looking to you for the products 
they see in Farm Journal. 


Farm Journal 


Farm o 


Journal 
— greatest selling force 
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| America’s greatest market Philadelphia 5 
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at TUN WAY 70 Go puns 


AT Low cost! 


Here’s the way to get around that combines 
healthful outdoor sport with modern, con- 
venient transportation. Takes you places 


quickly, comfortably, parks anywhere. Ideal for 
school, factory, office, errands. Safe, dependable 
and easy to ride. Anyone can learn. Amazingly 
low first cost and upkeep. Owners report 90 
miles per gallon! Enjoy power riding fun at 
its best. See your dealer and take a FREE ride. 
Harley-Davidson Motor Co., Dept. PA, Milwaukee |, Wis. 


Big “ino 
Easy stee 4 
Brilliant nig 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 125 


POWER RIDING FOR EVERYONE! 


n : 
ght lighting 





EASY! No skill 


{ Bol 
TIGHTEN od required. Handles 
WOBBLY ’ like putty... and 
hardens into 
CHAIRS (x 









IN CANS 
OR TUBES 








PRINT YOUR OWN 
POST CARDS 


Rg Sureir 


only g 
B5750 Ga- 4 


Amazing results in sales, inquiries and con- 
7 tacts ... saves time and money... very easy 

to use GEM STENCIL DUPLICATOR is 
s ideal for Advertising, Announcements, Notices, 












Labels, Forms, Price Lists —hundreds of uses for 
every type of business and organization. 
Comes complete with all supplies, instructions 
and ow Book of Ideas. 

FREE TRIAL OFFER: Tr 


it before you 
buy it! Write and a GEM 


UTFIT will be 


sent you postpaid. After 10 days, send —_ a 


SEND NO MONEY + FREE TRIAL OFFER 


$7.50 or return the GEM, no questions ask 
The GEM must sell itself; you be the judge. 


B BOND EQUIPMENT CO. « Dept. 127 
6633 Enright ¢ St. Louis 5, Mo. 
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Radio-IT'V 


Pick Your Set 


Last December in London, Sir Ernest 
Fisk, managing director of Electric & 
Musical Industries, Ltd., told the Board of 
Directors: “In the U.S. there was no pub- 
lic television service, in the proper sense 
of that term, before 1946, but when this 
kind of thing starts in America under 
their system of competitive enterprise, it 
goes ahead with such vigour that corre- 
sponding developments in England are 
quickly left behind. . . . After six years’ 
operation in England . . . 100,000 tele- 
vision sets have been manufactured and 
installed in English homes.” 

The vigorous U.S. industry had far 
surpassed that by last week. Nearly 1.5 
million sets have been sold. By the. end 
of 1949 twice that many may be in Amer- 
ican homes. 

To the people who are going to buy 
these sets, the prospect is somewhat be- 
wildering. They can choose from some 
300 models made by 100 manufacturers 
(though a few big-name companies pro- 
| duce the bulk of sets on the market). 
Wide Price Range. As far as the 
budget is concerned, 1949 looks like the 
best year—so far—to buy. Already 1948 
prices have fallen as much as $100 to 
| $400, and last week there were trade 








nard and Henry Blair. 





month stay on NBC, David (now 12) 


and Ricky (8) had taken over their 


Family Show. Four and a half years 
ago bandleader Ozzie Nelson and sing- 
er Harriet Hilliard started a new radio 
show on CBS. It was a domestic com- 
edy, based on the childish pranks of 
their two real-life children David, 7, 
and Ricky, 4, and on the amusing situ- 
ations that arose in the Nelson house- 
hold. The two youngest Nelsons, too 
small to read their parts, were por- 
trayed by child actors Tommy Ber- 


Last fortnight, when Ozzie and 
Harriet returned to CBS after a seven- 





rumors that they would come down even 
farther. In some cities local price wars 
have speeded the trend. 

Sets range from $99 for the smallest 
table model to $4,500 and up for rich sets 
in expensive cabinets. But for $200 to 
$500 most shoppers can get what they 
want. Choosing a set in any price range 
is hard, partly because “picture tubes,” 
“screens,” “projection” are strange new 
words in the buyers’ vocabulary. 

Tubes & Squares. The heart of 
any television set is the cathode ray tube. 
It is shaped something like a cone, and 
the broad flat end, where the television 
picture is produced, is what the audience 
sees on the direct view screen. Advertise- 
ments boasting of a “big 12-inch screen” 
refer to the diameter of the circle formed 
by the large end of the tube. With a 10- 
inch tube, the rectangle on which pictures 
actually appear contains about 52 square 
inches; with the 12-inch tube, about 72 
square inches. These are the most popu- 
lar sizes for ordinary living room viewing, 
though there are sets with tubes as small 
as 3 inches (a table top model which 
must be viewed at book-reading distance: 
$99.50) and as large as 20 inches (a con- 
sole model in Chinese Chippendale, with 
A.M., F.M., L.P. phonograph and 20-inch 
TV screen on a swivel top. costs $1.995*). 

Other sizes to choose from between 
the biggest and smallest sets include the 


*Last month, President Truman had one of 
these models installed in his White House office; 
for off-hours viewing he has another set in his 
temporary home in Blair House 
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own parts (Adventures of Ozzie & 
Harriet, Sun., 6:30 p.m., EST). 
Father and Mother Nelson began 
preparing the youngsters for their de- 
but six months ago. At home, the fam- 
ily play-acted the script, made wire- 
recordings and listened critically to 
themselves; at the studio, David and 
Ricky sat around and watched the pro- 
fessionals. With this somewhat casual 
home study: course, David and Ricky 
went on the air, and turned in surpris- 
ingly competent performances. The 
secret to their success was simple: As 
the rough and tumble kids of the show, 
they were merely being themselves. 
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7-inch (not extremely popular since it 
must be viewed at close range), the 84-, 
12%4-, 15- and 16-inch sets. The larger 
screens are easier to see but the pictures 
contain no more detail. (Amount of de- 
tail is determined by Federal Communi- 
cations Commission broadcasting stand- 
ards, is the same for all sizes.) 

Extras. Added to the initial cost of 
most sets is the installation (including 
antenna) and a year’s service charge, 
$65 to $125. Some manufacturers and 
most service companies offer this “insur- 
ance” policy, will renew it from year to 
year for a slightly higher fee. Buyers 
who don’t get such service contracts find 
they pay about the same for upkeep in 
readjustments, repairs, replacing parts. 
Biggest item is the expensive picture 
tube, which lasts from one to four years 
(depending on use), costs about $50 for 
the 10-inch, $70 for the 12-inch, and 
275 for the 20-inch size. 

An outdoor antenna ($15 to $50) 
provides the best picture. Where land- 
lords frown on outdoor attachments, in- 
door antennas work fairly well in most 
localities and are cheaper. In the areas 
near the outer edge of a television sta- 
tion’s effective radius (about 50 miles), 
a good antenna and a more powerful re- 
ceiving set may be necessary to get a 
clear picture. 

To determine the quality of the AM 
and FM radio and phonograph attach- 
ments of the new combination sets, shop- 
pers have their radio buying experience 
to fall back on. The choice in size and 
shape of screens, like the decor of the 
cabinet, is mostly a matter of compari- 
son, common sense—and cold cash. 


Thorny Road 


For 27-year-old romantic baritone 
Tony Russo of The Bronx, N.Y., the 
world had a rosy hue last week. He had 
auditioned for NBC and had been spotted 
(under the professional name of Todd 
Manners) on a few network shows with 
promise of more. Russo was lucky. Of 
the 750 talented young performers who 
each month call, write or visit NBC in 
New York, few finally make the grade. 

But even for those like Russo who 
get the breaks, the path to fame and a 
fat income is rocky. According to a U.S. 
Department of Labor survey published 
last fortnight, nearly one out of six radio 
singers was unemployed last year. 

The survey also showed: 

Hard Times. Unemployment among 
radio actors was eight or nine times 
higher than the national average. The 
proportion of unemployed actors and 
singers was largest in Los Angeles, al- 
most as large in New York. 

But announcers and sound effects 
men “usually have steady employment.” 

The purpose of the survey was to let 
starry-eyed youngsters know what they’re 
getting into in the radio business. More 
eloquent than the department’s figures 
was the comment by a professional 
singer: “The last six months I have had 
only three days work. Steer newcomers 
away from this heart-breaking work.” 
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What a joy your pup can be 
when Sergeants keeps him trouble-free! 


He’s sad when you leave. Wildly happy when you come back. In fact, 
he thinks you’re pretty wonderful! And it’s mighty easy to live up to 
that reputation when you use Sergeant’s Dog Care Products to keep 
him feeling top notch. There are 21 in all—each one developed and 
tested by our consulting veterinarians—to provide reliable home treat- 
ment for many dog ailments. Behind them is a regard for dogs and 
a wealth of experience that has built confidence in Sergeant’s for 74 
years. Keep the following items on hand to give your dog the care he 
deserves. Your drug or pet store has them. 

FOR WORMS ... which may prove fatal and which infest nearly all puppies 


and most grown dogs ... Sergeant’s SURE SHOT* Capsules for large dogs— 
Puppy Capsules for pups and dogs under ten pounds. 


FOR CONDITIONING .. . after worming or illness—Sergeant’s Condition Pills 
and Sergeant’s Vitamin Capsules (VITAPETS*)—the daily food supplement. 


DISEASE-CARRYING TICKS are killed quickly and surely by Sergeant’s Tick Killer. 


FREE: How to keep your dog healthy and happy. 
Get your copy of ees Dog Book of drug or 
pet store. Or write Sergeant's, Richmond 20, Va. 

*@Polk Miller Products Corporation, 


Sergeants DOG CARE PRODUCTS 


INSELT-O-LUN,| How to give 
aca QUICK REST 












LAWN.TREE PLANT 


INGECTS 


eTHE NEW EASY WAY 
e ATTACH TO GARDEN HOSE 
© 3-GALLON SIZE 


& SPRAYS ONLY 
SCIENTIFICALLY S 5: GDS 
"TM, 


















.go on working? —can't 
/™, enjoy yourself? Then 

%. give your eyes a 
quick, refresh- 
ing rest with 
Murine. 


3 GALLONS of 


@ INSECTICIDES 
@ FUNGICIDES 

@ WEED KILLERS 
@ FERTILIZERS 


THOUSANDS OF SATISFIED USERS © WO TANK TO CARRY 

* © © NO PUMPING © CLEANS IN 30 SECONDS * © «© 

TRIGGER ADJUSTS SPRAY FOR TENDER PLANTS, LAWN, 
OR HARDY TREES 


LIFETIME SERVICE GUARANTEE 


FREE SOUVENIR COUPON IN EACH BOX 


SOLD AT GARDEN SUPPLY, HARDWARE AND 
DEPT. STORES. 
WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE TO 


BRADSON COMPANY 


12074 Guerin Street — North Hollywood, California 









Reg. 


WHAT 
IS MURINE? “~~ 


Murine is a 

scientific blend of 
seven ingredients. 
Murine gives tired eyes 
that wide-awake feeling in 
just a few seconds. Put two 
drops of safe, gentle Murine in 
each eye and feel the blessed relief 
from the discomfort of tired eyes. 


MURINE 


FOR YOUR EYES 
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Our big, friendly neighbor Canada has everything 
for a delightful vacation—thousands of 

beautiful lakes, rivers, mountains where nature 
reigns supreme. 


You will find the world’s finest fishing—clean, 

clear lakes for ideal canoeing, sailing and swimming. 
From the quaint fishing towns of the Maritime 
Provinces to the towering Canadian Rockies, you'll 
find sightseeing a new thrill. And most of all, 

you'll find a hospitality in Canada that will make 
your vacation a real pleasure. 





From the Atlantic to the Pacific, there are 
hundreds of vacation areas waiting for you and 
your family this year. Plan your vacation to Canada 
now. Information supplied about any trip or 
vacation area to Pathfinder readers without cost 

or obligation. 


Mail coupon—tell us where you want to go 
to any place in Canada. 






Horse-drawn carriage in Quebec. 
Chateau Frontenac in background. 
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Montreal — Canada’s largest 
city. View from Mount Royal. 


The majestic Parliament Build- 
ings at Ottawa, Canada’s capital. 





Thousands of camp sites throughout Canada. 


Thundering Niagara Falls—America s greatest wonder. 
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M- | Parliament Building in Victoria 
: garden city in British Columbia. 









The exciting inland water- 
way cruise to Alaska. 
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Mountain climbing in the Canadian Rockies. 
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Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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Rivers and lakes everywhere— STATE poet 
ideal for fishing and swimming. 
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DON’T GIVE IN TO 
GRAY HAIR 


Simply try Mary T. Goldman’s 
Gray Hair Coloring Preparation. 
Give your hair the lovely, ap- 
pealing color you desire, quickly 
—or so gradually even close 
friends won't guess your secret. 

So easy to use! Comb this 
clear liquid through your gray, 





Ke bleached or faded hair. Watch it 
give your hair the youthful- 
b> looking shade you want. Will 


not harm wave or hair texture. 

50 year favorite of thousands. 
Now give yourself lustrous hair beauty— 
in the privacy of your home! 

Buy a bottle today at your drug or depart- 
ment store. Money-back guarantee. FREE 
TRIAL: Send coupon now for free test kit! 
See how amazing Marv T. Goldman's works! 
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| MARY T. GOLDMAN'S 


“10Goldman Bldg.. St. Paul 2, Minn. | 
I Send free sample. (Check color of hair) | 


| O Black O Dark Brown 0 Light Brown 
1 | ] Medium Brown O) Blonde Auburn 
¥ RE Ge Ore te eer ee | 
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Amazing low price! They work 
like ordinary shears, BUT cut continuous 
pinked non-ravel raw edge easily, quickly, 
neatly. Precision groundbladesof fine, high ‘pol- 
ished steel. Cuts pinked edges on almostany kind and weight 
of fabrics. SAVE ME AND MONEY—cot and pink in one operation. 
Willlast lifetime. SEND NO MONEY! Pay postmanonly $3.49on deliv- 
ery, or send $3.49 now and save postage. Use 10 days. If notdelighted, 
return the shears and purchase price will be refunded. Order today 1 


Ray Shears Co., 259 Strader, Dept. C-63, Cincinnati 26, Ohio 


BUNIONS 


DOCTOR’S FAST RELIEF 


You never tried anything so won- 
derful as Dr. Scholl's Bunion Re- 
ducer of soft rubber. Relief is im- 
mediate. Hides bulge. Preserves shape of shoe, helps reduce 
enlargement. 75¢ each. Sold everywhere. If not obtainable 
at your dealer's, order by mail. Mention shoe size and 
width and if for Right or Left foot. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DR. SCHOLLS, inc., Dept. BR, 213 W. Schiller St, Chicago10, il. 
IN YOUR POCKET 


CASH EVERY DAY 


Comece and KEFP $1 on every easy sale. Solid 
brass name plates for front doors. Sell on sight. 
Beautifully engraved; bright, lasting finish, FREE 
sample. Nothing to buy. Show them. Sell them. We 
deliver and collect $1.98 balance. Every home buys. 
Make $25, $50 anc more every week, spare time. 
It’s easy. It’s fast. It’s fun. Write NOW for FREE 
sample and simple selling helps. 

Dept. 239, NATIONAL ENGRAVERS 

214 Summer Street, Boston 10, Mass. 





MOW THE MODERN WAY 
WITH 


If you want to make mowing easier than 
ever before, get a Philadelphia. Many styles 
of both beat ond power mowers—all with 
exclusive “‘easy-cutting”’ features. See them 
in the stores. Write for illustrated folder. 


Philadelphia Lawn Mower Division 


Coldwell-Philadelphia Lawn Mower Co., Inc 


Newburgh, New York 
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War and Love 


In Rome they called it an “arrange- 
ment.” The lonely, homesick soldier sup- 
plied a room and G.I. food. The hungry 
girl supplied herself. It was supposed to 
be simple no question of love or re- 
sponsibility and no thought of the future. 
But with Robert and Lisa there were un- 
expected complications. The arrange- 
ment was made through a friend, and 
Robert hadn’t expected the girl to be so 
pretty, nor so bitter. Lisa hadn't ex- 
pected it would be so difficult, that hun- 
gry and cold she still couldn’t eat the 
food Robert carefully left before he went 
back to his Army duties. And _ neither 
had expected the police. 

In Rome that winter the police were 
not worried about morals. They were 
worried about venereal diseases. They 
gave Lisa a square yellow card. It was an 
oficial pronouncement that proud, sensi- 
tive Lisa was a prostitute. It also meant 
that each week Lisa must report to a 
hospital for an examination. 
away. 





So Lisa ran 
And Robert ran too, blindly and 
without hope, through the streets calling 
her name. 

That is the bare frame of Alfred 
Hayes’ novel, The Girl on the Via Fla- 
minia (Harper, New York: $2.50). It 
does not begin to indicate the enormous 
poignancy of this brief little book. 

After the Battles. Robert and Lisa 
are not only very real people. They are 
very nice people, and there is infinite 
pathos in their tragic and pitiful effort 
to make sense in a senseless place and 
time. More than any so-called “war 
novel” they illustrate war’s empty distor- 
tion of both conqueror and conquered. 


England’s finest hour. Nazi bombs brought death—and heroism. 


ne brief scene in Robert's billet tells 
all there is to tell about the boredom and 
meanness of barrack life. 

Hayes attains this economy by using 
dialogue almost exclusively to tell his 
story. And it is exciting dialogue—terse, 
emotional and revealing. A sample: 

“Look,” he said, “you may have Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, but we've got U.S. 
Seek. ... 

“And it rusts,” she said. 

“And Da Vinci peels. .. .” 

“It lasts longer than metal.” 

“But it ain’t so hot on a tank,” he 
said. . . . He tried again. “How about 
some chocolate?” he said. “Wouldn't you 
like some chocolate?” 

“Why do the Americans boast so 
much?” she said. 

“Why do the Italians complain so 
much?” he answered. 

“We've suffered!” 

“We didn’t cause it,” he said. 

“You bombed our cities.” 

“The Germans were in them,” | 
said. 

“And now you,” she said. 

Set for the Stage? There are other 
memorable characters: tough old Signora 
Pulcini from whom Robert rented the 
room; her gentle, philosophical husband, 
her weak, self-pitying son. 

Nearly all the action takes place in 
the Pulcini home with people coming and 
going as if they were on a stage. In fact 
with a few changes The Girl on the Via 
Flaminia would make a powerful play. As 
it is, it is a rare and beautiful book. 


Britain at Her Best 


Most people are probably tired of 
hearing how “little England” held off 


Hitler single-handed until her cautious 
sister countries could gird for the fray. 
Nevertheless. when they read Winston 


Churchill’s Their Finest Hour (Houghton 





International 


(SEE: Britain) 
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and G they never really appreciated the extent 
ii of Britain’s efforts. C re. on STI PATI fe | tee 
re Their Finest Hour, second volume in 
— Churchill’s history of World War II, re- | 
— lates the events of 1940, beginning with EZ, e DOUBLE Di: 
. Churchill’s becoming Prime Minister and Sire. 
“09 | including the fall of France, Dunkirk, lings see etter ( SS 
a the blitz of London, the beginning of the . 
U-boat attacks, and the British rebuff of __Needs DOUBLE-ACTION Relief! 
Italian forces in North Africa. It is gen- 
erally more interesting than his first vol- 
ume, The Gathering Storm. It bears the 
~ same stamp of authority, the same inside | Ever notice? Constipation often! 
seo information, and the same thundering upsets both—bowel action and your 
style, which should make it the delight of stomach. You’re not only sluggish, 
| history students for all the years to come. Mogy, depressed . . ; your stomach 
a Pluck and Power. Two things feels sour and gassy, too. To ease 
stand out in the book: First is the enor- both discomforts you need the 
= mous power and energy of Churchill him- double-action relief of Dr. Caldwell’s 
self. Second is the dogged pluck of the Senna Laxative., 
i people as a whole. 
One story illustrates the grotesque DR. CALDWELL’S SPEEDS RELIEF 2 WAYS 
he heights of individual bravery. When a 


large part of London was tied up by un- 
exploded time bombs, an odd trio volun- 
teered for the grim duty of digging them 
up and disconnecting their works. They 
were the Earl of Suffolk, his woman sec- 


] It relieves constipation thoroughly, 
pleasantly—without griping. Con- 
tains gentle laxative Senna, medically 


her approved even for children. 
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te 2 Its carminative action helps relieve 
- retary and his aged chauffeur. Calling that sour, gassy, upset stomach dis- 
ind, themselves the “holy trinity,” they dis- comfort. 
* mantled 34 bombs. London grieved when Pleasant — Gentle — Thorough 
aes: the 35th shattered all three. 
fact 
r ! Alt = ? Feel right overnight—Take Dr. Caldwell’s 
a Aliens—Self-Made? and on double relief. Famous over 50 years. 
tas | In the work of most Negro authors Even finicky children love it. At all drug 
there is apparent a paradox: While writ- counters. 
ing—almost crusading—for full equality 
i of races they have maintained an intense . 
of racial loyalty and identification. At best D Rp e C A L D W E L L q 
off this has resulted in masterworks of folk 
oe literature, at worst in hate and fury. Senna Laxative contained in Syrup Pepsin 
none an This month, however, a new author ert iti (ae LOlel: 16 2 -Venelo) Mapai iia 
noms and a new novel break the paradox chain: 
nen | Alien Land by Willard Savoy (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., New York: $3). Even in the S os ye ee ah ee 
title, Savoy hands readers a question that EARN ‘3 strating Sensational New Inven- 








- i tion that Automatically Hands 
sets his book apart. Is the alien land, for A DAY You Lighted Ready -te- Smoke 


’ P ° ° tes While You Drive. Nation- 
the book’s main character—an intelligent NS DAT tee Sly advertised. Patented. Exclusive. 
Negro of mixed parentage—America as 


Nothing like it. FREE SAMPLE. FREE 
. i > F R E E CIGARETTES. No investment risk. Full 
a whole, or is it the bitterness-soaked time or-spare time. No experience 
ghettos in which many Negroes are forced CIGARETTES 


needed No age limit. HURRY! Write 
Dept. 15, bs eye Bog 2 
° Sie . SALES, 79 Madison Ave., N.Y/16, N.Y. 
to live as much by the insistence of their | @e 
fellows as by “white” laws? IMPROVE YOUR PLAYING 

Savoy, now 33, and a lieutenant in aaa , 
| Air F rorks his eat “a PIANISTS — Send for FREE Booklet showing how you may 
the Air orce, WOrKS out 1s answer In greatly improve your technique, accuracy, memorizing, sight- 

the framework of an exciting, yet thought- 


reading and playing thru Mental- 
ful, story. And the answer is scarcely cal- 
| 
' 


WEAVERS sis. ‘20x 


Write for low 
warp, rug filler, Looms, parts, inex- 
pensive beam counter. If you havea 
loom, give make and width please. 


OR. RUG COMPANY, Dept. 4923, Lima, Ohio 


K-R-O 
KILLS 



















Muscular Coordination. Quick results. 
Practice effort minimized. Used by 
culated to please either all white or all | 
Negro readers. | 


famous pianists, organists, teachers 
No Neutrals. Alongside the story of 


and students. No obligation. 


BROADWELL STUDIOS, Dept. 139D, COVINA, CALIF. 













a Negro’s search for happiness independ- AIRSICK set nit ste 

ent of race there is an almost documen- ieved wi 

tary account of the development of a NAUSEA crs 

group that is obviously patterned after the Laie 

National Association for the Advancement eng bag AIRSICK 

of Colored People. In that section there urns the nerves. = ot 

is one of the book’s most brilliant pas- THE WORLD OVER ME e K-R-O BIS-KITS are ready-made, 





easy to use; containing fortified red 
squill, they’re safer around livestock, 
pets, and poultry. K-R-O POWDER 
1s 100% fortified red squill; economi- 
cal to use in badly infested areas 
when mixed with natural baits. BIS- 
KITS, 35c and $1.00; POWDER, 75c 
at drug, seed, and feed stores. Money- 
SOUTHERN VENETIAN BLIND CO. back guarantee. The K-R-O Company, 


2249 9h ST., N.W. @ WASHINGTON, D. C. Springfield, Ohio. 
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sages—the struggle, during a trial, to find @™MORDER DIRECT! EQ 


jurors—white or Negro—not seething 
ci pentallen VENETIAN BLINDS 


It is this sort of objective search for 40c $0. FT. Hang your own Venetian 

fairness without racial breast-beating that Blinds—save money! Direct from fac- 

. ° tory! Custom built to your order. All 

makes Alien Land well worth reading and metal, rust-resistant. Easy to install. 
makes Willard Savoy an author without Send for literature and price list. 

need of racial designation. 
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\ WEAR 
FALSE TEETH 


mouth feels 


& ***l soak my plates in * 
: Polident every day ...to 
avoid Denture Breath. It's 
such a blessing to know 

that they are odor-free.”’ 


Mrs. J. R. S., Midland, Ark. 7 
SS Eo ahi t "| 


When plates taste bad—feel hot and 
heavy in your mouth, watch out for 
Denture Breath. False teeth need the 
special care of a special denture 
cleanser—Polident. For a smile that 
sparkles ... for a mouth that feels 
cool, clean and fresh... for freedom 
from worry about Denture Breath 
... soak your plates in Polident 
every day. Costs only about a 


cent a day to use. 1 _| i 
NO BRUSHING er 


Seak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes 
or more—in a fresh, *% 
cleansing solution of 
Polident and water. 





eS 
POLIDENT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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Bypaths 


Lines for a Lady Aged Two 


There was a young lady of Wheeling, 
Who ran around just in her peeling. 
While some thought her rude 
To be viewed in the nude, 
Lots more thought her peeling appealing! 
—S. Omar Barker. 


Fact Fable 


Once upon a time there was a man 
who did a lot of foolish things. In fact, 
he made so many stupid mistakes he be- 
came known as the “Town Fool.” One 
day two of the more solid citizens met 
and one said, “Did you hear the latest 
stunt so-and-so pulled?” 

The other man replied, “Yes, but he’s 
not as big a fool as he used to be—he was 
sick last month and lost 30 pounds!” 

Moral: Many words have a double 


| meaning. 


—Chal Herry 
- . * 
John L. Lewis may not have called 
his two-week coal holiday a major strike, 
but it sure was a miner problem. 


Even the Fair Deal, in death, was en- 


| titled to burial with civil rights. 


Job of the week: Convincing a Rus- 
sian geographer that the Atlantic Pact is 
really pacific. 

. . J 

There’s an unconfirmed rumor that 
President Truman may go out to the 
whistle stops and ask for the return of 
the 80th Congress. 

e e . 

After the fourth round of wage in- 
creases, labor should try for a five day 
week-end. 

. e e 

Scandinavia’s turn to the West dis- 
appointed Russia. She had hoped to 
watch the fjords go by. 

e * 

Since communism preaches “equality 
for all,” we wonder how their schools 
grade report cards. 








“e 


.. on account of the alarm clock broke 
and he overslept. . . . Sincerely, Mrs. 
Somerset Carter.” 


Kindness is the language the deaf 
can hear and the dumb can understand. 
a . . 

A brilliant future is predicted for 
television. However, the same thing was 
predicted for radio. 

. * e 

The Russians confidently look for- 
ward to the economic collapse and com- 
munism in the U.S., the bust trusters. 

. ” . 

Little things count—for instance, the 

atom. 


Quips 

Truman may have been right about 
suppressing those pictures of himself in a 
bathing suit. After all, the President 
knows Bess.—New Orleans Times Pica- 
yune, 

e = . 

A liberal is a person who knows just 
exactly how to handle problems as they 
exist at least 1,000 miles from where he 
lives—Memphis Commercial-Appeal. 

e e . 

Most of us could live quite well on 
our incomes if Uncle Sam didn’t skim the 
cream off them.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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How to get everything ready at once 
... Without rushing / 












Discover, at your nearest dealer’s, these Estate features that make 
life easier every day: TimeEstate Automatic Timer for “Afternoon- 
Off’ cooking; ThermEstate Oven Heat Control; light in oven; oven 
door window; Fiberglas Insulation; easy-to-clean one-piece top; new 
Pyromatic “Triple-Click” burners. 


- ESTATE 


“Gas & Electric Ranges 


Models for city gas and bottled gas; models built to D) standards 
The Estate Stove Co., a subsidiary of Noma Electric Corp., Hamilton, O. 
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Company-coming 
Wen" 


Bar-B-Kewed Ham 
with Orange Peel Crescents 
Grilled Apple Rings 
Shirred Sweet Potatoes 
with Orange En Casserole 
Vegetable Medley 
Butterleaf  Rells 
Springtime Salad 
Checkerboard Cake 
Coffee 





Sunday-size dinners are easy with an ESTATE 
... the range that does everything at once 





IMAGINE... having rolls done at the same “come-to-dinner” 
moment as your roast. Pies, too. And casseroles. And your top- 
of-the-range vegetables, gravy, sauces, coffee—all hot and aie 
to take up at one time. It’s easy with the new Estate Range. For 
your big TFetate Air-Flow Oven is free for baking . . . while your 
whole ham or rib-roast is broiling in the Estate Bar-B-Kewer 
(separate meat oven!). And your 
Hide-Away Grid-All, built into center 
top. is perfect for those extra 
touches—potato pancakes, _ grilled 
fruit or onion slices, crepe suzettes— 
or use it to heat two extra pans! 
Sounds wonderful for big Sunday 
dinners and company-coming meals, 
doesn’t it? It is. And so are the com- 
pliments you'll get from guests .. . 
even from your husband. You'll see! 





“FREE! write FOR 32-PAGE BOOKLET of Celica Bush's helpful menus, 


recipes and practical hints for better cooking on any range. Use coupon. 


s wonderful new booklet, ‘‘Mealtime Magic.’ 


000 66660006000000000600000600% ZONE . STATE.. ! 


My present range is about... years old. | use Gas [J Electricity [] Bottled Gas)! 
git 3s Do not..... plan to buy a new range, this year. (Check which) 





“LOOK’' says the modern store 


Store owners find that when people can see in, more come in. 

The entire store is seen clearly from the sidewalk . . . with 
tempting glimpses of things people want to buy. Customers like 
the modern, ‘‘open’’ store, for it means easier shopping. Store 
owners like it because it means better business. That’s why 
L:O:F Visual Fronts, typified by the one shown above, have 
caught on like wildfire for store modernization. 

Being glass, the Visual Front is practical, too. It floods a 
store with daylight for pleasant shopping and working. At night 
it is a beacon from down the street. And glass is so enduring 

. weather can’t harm its hard, smooth finish. Its lustrous 
surface never needs refinishing—washes sparkling clean. 

If you own a store and want to perk up your business, give a 
thought to what glass can do. Talk it over with an L:O°F dis- 
tributor or dealer. He can be very helpful to you. And he’s 
equipped to fill every need for glass for interiors or fronts. 

Write, on your company letterhead, for our Visual Fronts book. 


GLASS maxes 7a VISUAL 


Nothing so fine... ALL ways 


.-.as Glass 


POLISHED PLATE GLASS. Makes it 
so easy to see in. L-O-F Plate Glass 
is ground and polished on both 
sides to assure the finest quality. 


MIRRORS. Add attractiveness to the 
store and make it look wider. Truer 
reflections are assured when mirrors 
are made with L-O-F Polished 
Plate Glass. 


TUF-FLEX* DOORS. Match the visual 
effect of the entire front. Clear 
plate glass, tempered to withstand 
hard use and to provide greater 
resistance to impact. 


VITROLITE*. Rich, lustrous colors. 
Vitrolite provides a finish that 
always looks new. 


#® 


LIBBEY-OWENS -FORD 


6449 NICHOLAS BUILDING, TOLEDO 3, 


OHIO 





